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Choking in Its Own Traditions 


Our Universities: Unguided Missiles 


Jacques BaRZUN 


In Think 


a l/ EXT to hospitals, American 
colleges and universities are the 
worst administered private estab- 
lishments in the land. Some faculty 
members might dispute this rank- 
ing and argue that academia de- 
serves first place. At any rate, it 
is more and more accepted that 
our private institutions for higher 
education are poorly managed. 

In the contemporary prosperity, 
the universities have shared yet 
have lost ground. Plant and serv- 
ices have deteriorated; faculty and 
administrative salaries have lagged. 
Perpetual anxiety has become the 
administrator’s lot, while dissatis- 
faction and restlessness assail the 
faculties. The trustees, more _ be- 
wildered than usual, try conscien- 
tiously to “do something,” but look 
on helplessly at the vaulting costs 
and amoebic expansion of an en- 
terprise where their customary 
ways of judging performance, econ- 
omy, and risks do not seem to 
apply. 

The institution itself, fitfully con- 
trolled from within, is impelled 
chiefly by external forces. Govern- 
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ment, industry, foundations, and 
vulgar notions of prestige and pub- 
lic relations have caused it to lose 
the sense of its true place and form. 

How has this situation come 
about? What do we know of its 
origins? This much: Unlike manu- 
facturing, the act of teaching can- 
not be tested by reference to 
output and sales, or even be 
analyzed mechanically. The ar- 
rangement of courses and programs 
is consequently chancy: none is 
wholly good and none wholly bad, 
though some are visibly worse 
than others. Only to a slight degree 
can the teacher discover what it 
is in himself that is effective, 
though, again, he and others can 
often discern what is futile. There 
is, in short, no method, technique, 
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or curriculum that works by for- 
mula. The brilliant scheme of one 
decade is a dull routine in the next 
—no one knows why. This is why 
teachers who are busy revolution- 
izing their own subject matter, 
tend to be conservative about its 
teaching. Since no one can point 
with assurance to the element that 
works the magic, it is always rash 


to throw out the mixture that con- 


tains it. 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


And what is true of teaching 
goes also for research. Both are 
emanations of the personality, over 
which the will has no control. You 
might as well ask a man to change 
his voice or his handwriting on the 
strength of a faculty vote as to 


ask him to turn from a quiet in- 
yestigator to a lively lecturer, from 
a textual scholar to a broad imagin- 
ative builder of syntheses, from 
an abstracted mathematical thinker 
to an open-eyed counselor of the 
young. 

Add to these incommensurables 
the momentum that keeps an in- 
stitution famous or obscure long 
after these ratings are justified, and 
you see why the performance of a 
university cannot be gaged like 
that of a business law firm, or 
political party. This means that any 
school, program, or person similarly 
eludes judgments of efficiency. 
When such judgments have to be 
passed, from sheer economic neces- 
sity, they should always be re- 
garded as crude and tentative and 
should be quickly reversed when 


a competent teacher and scholar, 
close to the situation, declares 
them invalid. 

Yet this grass roots opinion loses 
much of its authority when taken 
in the mass. What is more, the 
generalizing power of the faculty 
mind, the moral feelings attached 
to education and the pursuit of 
truth, the corresponding impatience 
with the petty demands of the 
registrar, the bursar, and the bud- 
get committee—the whole need- 
less interference of the busybodies 
called the Administration—jointly 
lead faculties to scorn practical 
devices and repress their knowl- 
edge of such procedures as survive 
their unconscious sabotage. It be- 
comes a point of honor not to know 
how a certain bureaucratic goal is 
to be reached, and thus prolong the 
irritation felt at not reaching it. 
Only a small minority acknowl- 
edges, for temperamental or other 
reasons, the need for academic gov- 
ernment. 

It is not that the majority is in- 
different or irrational—far from it. 
But because of increasing numbers 
and _ specialization, scholars have 
lost the opportunity and art of 
selfgovernment; in their preoccupa- 
tion with research they have for- 
gotten how to transact business. 
When they meet to discuss a diffi- 
culty calling for a working, not a 
paper compromise, or for a choice 
of a lesser risk, or for setting up a 
bit of machinery, they proceed with 
misplaced caution and excessive 
tenderness for imaginary “feelings.” 

At the same time, managerial 
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devices as such are taboo. It is 
much nobler to seek out and dis- 
cuss the “philosophy” behind any 
proposal. This leads to rhetorical 
oppositions that leave the difficulty 
standing. 

Given this lack of sympathy with 
the very idea of an institutional 
structure, it is hard to imagine 
how the shortcomings of the mod- 
ern university can be corrected. I 
make below 10 concrete sugges- 
tions; their force will depend on an 
accompanying change of mind. 


TEN SUGGESTIONS 


I list some ungenteel steps and 
devices that the modern university 
might profit from. Without such 
props to the unified consciousness 
which it has lost, it can only look 
forward to decay. 

1. Establish in all academic de- 
partments a proper secretariat, in- 
cluding any appropriate business 
equipment. 

At the present time, faculty 
members do far too much of their 
own clerical work, and do it badly. 
The teacher today is as a doctor 
without a nurse or a secretary, and 
one of the lures of the research 
grant is that it provides this help. 
In short, the clerical revolution has 
not yet broken out on the campus, 
and it is high time it should. 

2. Simplify and stiffen existing 
arrangements for what I call ad- 
ministering the dose. 

There should be fewer choices 
within programs, in which custom 
tailoring has gone on too long and 
too far. A university is not a hos- 
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pital, and it is weak and antisocial 
to yield to every individual demand 
as if each student were an invalid. 

There should be closer adherence 
to the written rule when it exists— 
this, not for the purpose of making 
life harder for students and facul- 
ties, but rather for making clearer 
their common destiny. 

3. Resist specialization in the 
sense of public specialization. 

Why is a new course offered 
each time a man branches off into 
a new possibility of knowledge? 
For example, Sinology formerly en- 
abled a man to teach all about 
China; now 30 men would be 
needed to teach one undergraduate 
major. One asks, What are library 
books for? 

4. Adapt courses to stated pur- 
poses, and thereby judge depart- 
mental offerings comparatively. 

Excessive course loads can be 
reduced by concentrating all the 
knowledge that warrants teaching 
into short courses of 10 or 12 lec- 
tures. As regards teaching, redefine 
the duties of appointees, stop fo- 
menting pointless research (or 
rather publication), and break, if 
possible, the Ph.D. racket. Every 
teacher should be a scholar—is he? 
That is the only question to answer. 

5. By a steady, systematic dis- 
closure of proposals, problems, and 
changes, create on campus a pub- 
lic opinion which will help decide 
and carry out such resolves as: 

To extend or not to extend stu- 
dent facilities. How far must we 
give students a full life at the ex- 
pense of a full mind? 
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To accept or reject new research 
projects, buildings, and the like, in 
relation to the question, Do they 
serve teaching? 

To retain or drop an activity (or 
even a school) that has become a 
drain on all resources—time, energy, 
money, public attention. A uni- 
versity must use the right of 
selfpreservation against dropsical 
enlargement. 

6. After full disclosure, make 
similarly systematic efforts to re- 
capture the president. 

He is needed for internal 
guidance, not for social activities. 
Alumni, donors, foundations, gov- 
ernment, and industry are not to 
become oriental potentates requir- 
ing flattery by sycophants and beg- 
gars. The dignity of the university 


lies right there—in sticking to its 
job and getting the freely given 
help of those who say they need 
and admire its workings. 

7. Set a limit to competition for 
teachers and students. 


It now costs $300 to get one stu- 
dent, and untold disruptive effort 
to get one teacher. The ethics of 
offers and inducements has broken 
down, if there ever was one. Com- 
peting for students when places 
are too few is an economic paradox 
of the first magnitude. Brochures 
and “blurbury” reduce the stature 
of the university to that most sick- 
ening of merchandising—ads for 
semi-cultural luxuries. 

8. Reduce directly other forms 
of waste—ostentation, needless mov- 
ing about, and internal redupli- 
cation of effort—not by introducing 


a three-term or four-term system. 

The university is not a plant in 
the manufacturing sense. And it 
is a second absurd paradox to spend 
money for advertising and public 
relations and skimp on the indis- 
pensable ingredient of learning, 
which is Time. If we asked students 
to work hard while they do work, 
using full weeks in the regular 
year, we would need no “accelera- 
tion.” If we do spread out the 
work, we shall only loaf through 
12 months instead of eight. 

9. Increase the salaries of in- 
structors and have fewer. Increase 
the salaries of administrators and 
have better ones. 

Organize administration, so as 
to take in young B.A.’s, young pro- 
fessional graduates, leading scholars 
with a sense of public duty, and 
refugees from business or govern- 
ment—provided they are not run- 
ning away from responsibility and 
hard work, but only from red tape 
and guff. 

10. Keep instructing the trus- 
tees: only they can furnish the 
synoptic view. 

There is no mystery about the 
general strategy of education and 
research, even when the details 
are unfamiliar or abstruse. Keep the 
trustees out of administration, even 
of the buildings and grounds de- 
partments, but let them require 
of the administration strict account- 
ings from all departments. Put not- 
able faculty men on boards of 
trustees, not of their own, but of 
neighboring institutions, for their 
wisdom and special information. ® 
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The Children Like It 
Team Teaching for the Elementary School 


Pure LAMBERT 
In Educational Leadership 


Fins teaching is one current 
development in education which 
is evoking interest and excitement 
and some negative reactions. 

Team teaching is not new, the 
basic principle being older than 
formal education itself. The family 
unit—parents, grandparents, aunts 
and uncles, older brothers and 
sisters—was in the teaching busi- 
~ ness long before the first school 
was built. Today, children continue 
to learn basic skills from family 
members most interested or quali- 
fied to teach them. Team instruc- 
tion, too, is based on the idea that 
every teacher excels in some, but 
not all, of the abilities and tech- 
niques necessary for the education 
of a single child. Ideally, these 
special abilities should be used to 
the fullest extent providing each 
child with the best possible educa- 
tion his school can offer in every 
area. 

Although many experiments with 
instructional teams have been made 
in junior-high schools and high 
schools, the team-teaching plan 
seems to have equal if not greater 
relevance to the needs and objec- 
tives of the elementary school. 

The present elementary organi- 
zation, however, attempts to give 
each teacher the same number of 
pupils, the same time schedule and 
curriculum, and the same respon- 
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sibility, regardless of the teacher’s 
special training, experience, or skill. 
In addition, many elementary- 
school teachers are overwhelmed 
with nonprofessional duties. 

In its simplest form, team teach- 
ing occurs whenever more than one 
teacher has responsibility for the 
same group of children at a given 
time—for example, whenever a cer- 
tified teacher is assisted by a stu- 
dent teacher. 

In a more complex form, the 
instructional team is a group of 
teachers of different experience and 
abilities aided by various nonpro- 
fessionals. The team may have from 
three to six members and be re- 
sponsible for 150 or more children. 
The class may be all of the same 
grade level or of varying grade 
levels. 

Team teaching should not be 
confused with the departmentalized 
plan in which each teacher is re- 
sponsible primarily for one sub- 
ject area. Team members, though 
they are all specially competent in 
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certain areas, have their primary 
responsibility toward all the chil- 
dren in the class. If one teacher 
presents a science demonstration 
to the large class, the other teachers 
assist the demonstration teacher 
during the presentation. When the 
class breaks down into small work 
groups, each teacher has heard and 
participated in the demonstration 
and can be an effective small group 
leader. 

More than a dozen communities 
in the country have initiated team 
teaching in the elementary school. 
In most instances the experiments 
are in the developmental stage, and 
the staff members are not yet ready 
to make a complete evaluation. 
However, both the Franklin school 
in Lexington, Massachusetts, in co- 
operation with Harvard, and the 
Washington school in Madison, 
Wisconsin, in cooperation with the 
University of Wisconsin, are devel- 
oping experimental designs to com- 
pare team teaching with present 
methods. 

Preliminary results from the 
Franklin school have been incon- 
clusive. However, the staff has re- 
ported that pupil achievement and 
adjustment remained the same,not- 
withstanding the unsettled condi- 
tions of experimentation. The 
Washington school has begun a 
five-year project designed to eval- 
uate pupil achievement in the 
various subject areas, and deter- 
mine what changes took place in 
children’s perception of authority 
figures under team-teaching con- 
ditions. 


Let us look now at some typical 
problems of elementary education 
and see how team teaching might 
help to solve these: 


TYPICAL PROBLEMS 


Just as class begins, Ricky is 
crying uncontrollably in the hall. 
He has had a fight in the play yard. 
What was the fight about? Who 
started it? What should be done? 
A few minutes attention from some- 
one who knows Ricky and who can 
learn the answers would probably 
clear the situation. But Ricky's 
teacher cannot leave the rest of 
the class even for a few minutes. © 
She will have to send him to the 
principal’s office, even though this 
may disturb him more. With an in- 
structional team, someone who is 
familiar with both the child and the 
immediate situation is always avail- 
able to help. 

Mrs. McKay has been ill, off and 
on, for several weeks. What effect 
will this have on the children in 
her class? Under the present sys- 
tem, each time she is absent a 
substitute will be sent in, and the 
chances are that each time it will 
be a different substitute who is 
unfamiliar with the children, the 
lesson plan, and perhaps unfamiliar 
with the school building and per- 
sonnel. She will not know that 
David has trouble with division, 
or that Susy will quiet down if she 
does not sit by Jane. Probably she 
will be able to do little more than 
baby sit with the children until 
Mrs. McKay is well enough to con- 
tinue their education. The team 
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system does away with this prob- 
lem. In an emergency, any one of 
the members can pitch in and the 
instructional program can continue 
unimpeded. If a substitute is as- 
signed to the class, there is always 
someone to answer the questions 
that arise. 

Sally cannot get along with her 
teacher, Miss Grey. Sally has never 
been a disciplinary problem before, 
but she is lively and boisterous, 
and Miss Grey, though an excellent 
teacher, is a quiet, reserved type of 
person. An experienced principal 
knows that all teachers cannot work 
effectively with all children. Should 
he move Sally to another room? 
Even if Sally is not upset by this 
change, the principal may have to 
spend time reassuring Miss Grey 
that she was not to blame. 

If Miss Grey is part of an in- 
structional team this situation need 
never arise. An ideal teaching 
team will be made up of teachers 
with varying personality types, and 
it should contain someone who will 
find Sally easy to teach. Others 
may have special ability when deal- 
ing with the slow child, the shy 
child, etc. 

These are only a few examples. 
A good team-teaching program has 
other important advantages. It pre- 
sents exceptional opportunities for 
the preservice education (and fi- 
nancial support) of undergraduate 
teachers and also for students who 
hold an A.B. degree but must take 
certain courses to earn a teaching 
certificate. For the qualified teach- 
er, it provides an opportunity to 
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move ahead in the profession with- 
out leaving the classroom where his 
ability and experience can be of 
most use. Team teaching also gives 
staff members a chance to work to- 
gether on a common task, to share 
ideas and problems, and to learn 
new techniques. 

Are there disadvantages in team 
teaching? The often expressed 
fears, that children would feel 
lonely or lost in such big groups, 
that they would miss having some 
one person to relate to (or cling 
to), have proved to be unfounded. 
Most of the children who have ex- 
perienced team teaching have been 
enthusiastic. They seem to adjust 
quickly to the idea of having sev- 
eral teachers instead of one. They 
make more friends and join more 
activities. Most of all, they find 
school more interesting. 

The real problems have centered 
on matters of organization, curric- 
ulum planning, budgeting, and 
school architecture. A great deal of 
skilled organizational work must 
be done while team teaching is in 
the experimental stage. Though an 
established program should cost no 
more than the present system, get- 
ting one started is expensive in 
terms of money and time. Many 
school systems will move slowly be- 
cause of this necessary initial in- 
vestment. 

Nevertheless, it seems certain 
that team teaching is going to play 
a more and more important role 
in the future of American educa- 
tion. After all, how can it lose when 
the children are behind it? ° 





Possible Approaches to 


Reappraising the Length of the School Year 


In Year-Round School 


( 
y UNE, July, and August. These 
are the months when school plants 
in nearly 40,000 districts are closed 
and standing idle, when a million 
or more teachers are out of work 
or employed in temporary jobs, 
and when millions of children 
across the nation have time on their 
hands. This is tradition. It reflects 
the conception imbedded in the 
minds of the American people of 
what schools ought to do, how 
schools ought to be operated, and 
for how long. 

The practice of a long school 
vacation has its origin in our 
earlier agrarian life when children 
were needed on the farms and 
around the homes during planting, 
growing, and harvesting seasons; 
when the demands for organized 
educational experiences were less 
insistent; when children had more 
opportunity than they now have to 
learn about work and to develop 
skills and competencies. 

Today, we cling to this old 
school calendar at a time when the 
country is confronted with a ser- 
ious shortage of teaching personnel, 
when school buildings are grossly 
overcrowded, and when there are 
insistent pressures on children and 
adults to learn more and to learn 
better. The practice of leaving 
schools stand idle should be care- 
fully reexamined in the light of 
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present circumstances and existing 
needs. 

If the signs of the times can be 
read with any degree of accuracy, 
they clearly indicate need in the 
years to come for more highly de- 
veloped skills, more technical in- 
formation, and a broader range of 
vision and understanding on the 
part of every citizen. It is toward 
these ends that much of the 
present-day discussion is directed. 

Meeting the needs of an ever- 
increasing number of children and 
adding new measures of quality 
to the educational program beyond 
what is now provided in most com- 
munities will take more personnel, 
will call for more and better facili- 
ties, and will cost more money. 

To the practical-minded citizen, 
the hardheaded businessman, or 
the parent who wants broader and 
better educational opportunities for 
his children, the year-round school 
makes a lot of sense for several 
reasons: The school plant already 
exists, fully equipped and ready 
for use. The overhead costs of ad- 
ministration continue approximate- 
ly the same in many communities 
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whether the schools are open or 
closed during the summer months. 
Fixed charges such as insurance, 
interest, and capital outlay costs 
remain fairly constant whether the 
schools are in operation or shut 
down. The teaching staff—the com- 
munity’s most important educa- 
tional asset — is, in considerable 
measure, already mobilized. A 
large percentage of the children is 
left without constructive develop- 
mental programs during the sum- 
mer months. 

In recent years, the all-year 
school concept has been debated 
and discussed with growing inten- 
sity. This discussion, for the most 
part based on judgments held by 
interested parties rather than on 
information drawn from research, 
has increased controversy rather 
than promoted agreement on prin- 
ciples and approaches. The practi- 
cality of some of the proposals has 
seldom been tested by other than 
empirical means. These proposals 
have taken different forms and 
have been advanced for a variety 
of reasons. In general, they have 
been based on the assumption that 
education does not end in June 
and begin again in September and 
that schools, like business and in- 
dustry, should be organized on a 
year-round basis. 

Over the years, a number of ap- 
proaches to a year-round program 
have claimed considerable atten- 
tion. Although there are numerous 
variations and combinations, four 
basic types stand out: 

1. Staggered quarter for all. A 
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48-week, four-quarter, staggered- 
vacation school year which allows 
students to attend three of the four 
quarters. In a staggered plan of 
enrolment, three-fourths of the 
children theoretically are in school 
while one-fourth are on a three- 
month imposed vacation. Teachers 
may be employed for three or for 
all four quarters, depending on in- 
dividual contract arrangements. 
This plan virtually eliminates the 
three-month summer vacation. 

2. Full 48-week school for all. 
A full 48-week school year in which 
students attend four quarters of ap- 
proximately 12 weeks each. About 
four weeks will be left for vacation 
with this plan. The vacation will 
likely be distributed throughout 
the year such as the Christmas and 
Easter holidays and other periods 
that may be assigned to the school 
calendar. This program gives stu- 
dents an opportunity to complete 
four years of work in three years, 
or to take additional courses. 
Teachers work 48 weeks with ap- 
proximately 30 days for vacation. 

3. Voluntary summer program. 
A regular 36-week to 40-week pro- 
gram with a summer program vary- 
ing in length from four weeks to 
12 weeks. The regular program 
runs in the conventional manner 
with a conventional curriculum. 
Opportunities are provided for re- 
medial and make-up work in the 
summer-school program, but major 
emphasis is placed on course offer- 
ings above and beyond what is of- 
fered during the regular term. 
Teachers serve as a matter of 
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choice or with assignments stag- 
gered. 

4. Summer program for profes- 
sional personnel. A regular 36- to 
40-week program for students, with 
the faculties serving an additional 
10-12 weeks on assignments de- 
voted to improving the program of 
services to students during the 
coming year. Faculty members 
would be assigned to summer 
workshops, special work in univer- 
sities, curriculum studies, prepara- 
tion of special materials for 
instruction, etc. 


SUGGESTED APPROACHES 


If the leadership of a community 
decides to reappraise the length 
of its school year, a number of pos- 
sible approaches are suggested: 


First, the leaders should consider 
thoroughly who should be involved 
in the decision-making process and 
when they should be involved. 
Clearly, the leaders themselves—the 
superintendent, the principals, rep- 
resentative teachers, school-board 
members, together with heads of 
civic, labor, and business groups— 
must go through a study and dis- 
cussion experience. They need not 
all work simultaneously, however. 
Probably the profession, with the 
guidance of the superintendent, 
should be first to examine such 
questions as: 

Is there a need for change in 
the length of the school year to 
make the school more efficient, for 
economical reasons, or to extend 
pupil services to the end that 
better learning will result? 


Have the educational demands 
of the time so increased and the 
curriculum expanded so much that 
pupils must have more time in 
school to meet the requirements? 

Does the long period of prepara- 
tion for those who assume complex 
occupational roles suggest need for 
acceleration? 

Any such review will likely in- 
volve serious study of the con- 
temporary social, economic, politi- 
cal, and cultural developments, 
together with a look at the chang- 
ing international scene and its im- 
plications for education. If such 
reviews indicate the need for a 
longer school year, attention should 
next center on the various plans 
for operating a year-round pro- 
gram. Faculty meetings devoted to 
discussions of the various plans, 
along with reports from various 
plans, along with reports from 
various publications should be 
helpful. Similar activities and pro- 
grams could later be undertaken 
with parent-teacher, civic, and 
business groups. ‘ 

Once the leaders from the teach- 
ing profession and from other agen- 
cies and organizations reach a 
consensus on what ought or ought 
not to be done, then wide publicity 
and discussion should permeate all 
strata of the community. Out of 
this should come general agreement 
on an appropriate program, togeth- 
er with a plan for securing the 
additional revenues needed. Only 
after all this is done is it wise for 
a board of education to adopt a 
policy. ° 
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Will the Cost Be Prohibitive? 


Issues and Trends in Public School Finance 


ARTHUR F. Corey | 
In New Directions in Financing Public Schools 


eh corn: some agreement 
on the general character and pur- 
pose of public education, there are 
but three general issues in public 
school finance. 

The general issues might be 
stated, in their simplest terms, in 
the form of three brief questions: 

1. What are the defensible limits 
of public education? 

2. How much should the public 
schools cost? 

3. Who shall pay for public edu- 
cation and how? 

In order to discuss these issues 
with any degree of effectiveness, 
one must make certain assumptions. 
There are those who will say that 
these concepts are idealistic and 
unworkable, but I say such people 
have never shared the American 
dream of a society of free and 
equal men. These postulates must 
find their verification, not in reason 
alone, but also in faith. 


LIMITS OF EDUCATION 


In answering the question posed 
in the first general issue, the pres- 
ent defensible limits of public 
education are as follows: Every 
American child should receive nine 
years of elementary education, in- 
cluding a year of kindergarten. 
Virtually every child should re- 
ceive four years of high-school edu- 
cation, and junior or community 
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colleges should offer two additional 
years of education to all who desire 
it. The school year should be at 
least 180 days for all and should be 
supplemented by an _ additional 
summer session of at least 25 days 
for those who wish to attend. Any 
American, at any age, should find 
academic, vocational, and recrea- 
tional opportunities through free 
adult education in the public 
schools. 

Every classroom should be staff- 
ed with a competent, well-trained 
teacher. Adequate counseling as 
well as medical and psychiatric 
services should be provided at all 
levels. School buildings should be 
functional, safe, healthful, and 
beautiful. 

Special programs should be pro- 
vided for the retarded, the gifted, 
the deaf, the blind, and the seri- 
ously handicapped. These pro- 
grams must have specially prepared 
teachers and the appropriate spe- 
cial equipment without which the 
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unique needs of these groups can- 
not be met. 

There may be persons who are 
not ready to support all aspects of 
this total program, but there is 
ample evidence that the American 
people will not be satisfied with 
less. There are a few communities 
in our country where all of these 
elements may be found, and the 
trend is in this direction every- 
where. This is the kind of program 
we must be prepared to finance in 
the future. 


THE COST 


In considering the second general 
issue—How much should the public 
schools cost? — the two most im- 
portant factors are pupil enrolment 
and teachers’ salaries. Both can be 


predicted with some degree of 
accuracy. In the next 10 years high- 


school enrolment will increase 
about 50 percent, and elementary- 
school enrolment will increase 
about 16 percent. This added en- 
rolment will require at least four- 
tenths of a million new teachers 
and other professional staff mem- 
bers. 

In the past, rapid teacher turn- 
over and relatively large numbers 
of new teachers at the lower levels 
of salary schedules have tended to 
hold down average salaries. With 
the improvement of retirement sys- 
tems and the professionalization of 
teaching, there will be more career 
teachers at the higher salary levels, 
increasing average salaries. 

There seems to be substantial 
agreement that salary levels for 
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teachers are not competitive with 
salaries for other groups requiring 
comparable preparation and, there- 
fore, must be raised faster than 
general wage levels if the stiff com- 
petition for trained manpower is 
to be successfully met. 

The increases in the average 
salaries of teachers could be at 
least partially offset by increasing 
class size. However, there seems to 
be emerging a professional con- 
sensus that, even though in some 
subjects and in some areas class 
size could be safely increased, the 
savings thus effected would be 
more than erased by correcting the 
admittedly serious problem of 
oversize classes in other areas. In 
California, in terms of teachers’ 
salaries alone, the expense of de- 
creasing elementary-school class- 
size from 33 to 32 would be $15 
million annually. 

The possibility of decreasing the 
expenditure for teachers’ salaries 
through use of mechanical and 


+ electronic devices is now being 


suggested. The heavy initial cost 
of such equipment would tend to 


, offset any savings during the early 


years of its use. Even if the adop- 
tion of such devices proceeded 
rapidly, the savings during the 
next 10 years would not be dra- 
matic. 

Every suggestion for increasing 
efficiency in the expenditure of the 
school dollar must be carefully con- 
sidered, and, undoubtedly, some 
savings can be effected. However, 
there is every indication that for 
the next 10 years the over-all trend 
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in school costs will continue sharply 
upward. 

Several individuals and groups 
have released estimates on how 
much school costs will rise in the 
next decade. The White House 
Conference on Education was one 
of the first. In 1955 the Confer- 
ence estimated that dollars spent 
on education should double in the 
decade following. The Conference 
group underestimated by several 
billions. Between 1954-55 and 
1958-59, total costs have already 
increased from $9.7 billion to $14.4 
billion, an increase in the first four 
years of almost 50 percent. 

Other groups estimating the fu- 
ture costs of public-school educa- 
tion have been the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, the President’s Sci- 


ence Advisory Committee, and the 


Educational Policies Commission. 
All estimates have expressed em- 
phatically that a doubling of costs 
by 1970 would be a minimal rather 
than an extravagant goal. 

What does all this mean in 
terms of the actual monetary cost 
of public education in 1969-70? It 
means the cost will be in excess 
of $31 billion by a significant 
amount—unless the schools reject 
the public’s demand for expanded 
services and operate an inadequate 
program that will not meet Ameri- 
ca’s needs. A figure of $35 billion 
would seem to be a reasonable 
estimate of the annual operating 
cost of public education by the end 
of this decade. Assuming continua- 
tion of long-term financing, needed 
revenue for debt servicing and 
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costs of new construction will add 
between $2.5 and $3 billion to 
that figure for a total 1970 cost 
of $38 billion. 


WHO WILL PAY? 


Who will furnish this staggering 
amount of money and how? First, 
the figure must be brought into 
more accurate perspective by con- 
sidering it in relation to the na- 
tional economy. The gross national 
product has been expanding at a 
rate of about 6 percent per year. 
Teachers’ salaries and enrolment 
each have been increasing at a rate 
of about 5 percent per year. This 
means that even though the in- 
crease in per-pupil expense is 
slightly lower than the growth in 
the gross national product, the in- 
creasing enrolment must, to a great 
extent, be financed by capturing a 
higher percentage of the gross na- 
tional product to support public 
education. 

In recent years, this has been 
done through an annual increase in 
state support of about 13 percent 
and an increase in local support 
of 10 percent. Both percentages 
are considerably higher than the 
growth in the total economy. It is 
not realistic to expect that this dis- 
parity can continue through the 
next decade. The fact must be 
faced that the outside estimate of 
new support to be captured in the 
next decade from the expansion 
in the economy would be $8 billion. 
Adding this figure to present state 
and local support, we get a possible 
figure of $23 billion. If the cost 10 
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years hence is $38 billion, we have 
a deficit of about $15 billion. 

It should be obvious that this 
situation establishes a problem 
which cannot be met unless we are 
willing to reexamine all our cher- 
ished concepts in school finance. 
The future financial needs cannot 
be met if leadership persists in con- 
tinuing a “business as usual” atti- 
tude. 

This is a national problem and 
will not be solved by states and 
communities acting independently. 
Substantial federal assistance is im- 
perative and inevitable. Such sup- 
port will be easier to get if a 
carefully worked out plan is avail- 
able to use such funds—to achieve 
a distribution which will guarantee 
a satisfactory educational program 
for all the nation’s children. The 
advent of massive federal support 
will be a critical time in the history 
of school finance. Without national 
leadership, mistakes could be made 
which would be almost impossible 
to correct. The present would be a 
most propitious time for initiation 
of a national study by our best 
leadership to examine the problems 
involved in integrating large-scale 
federal support into state systems of 
school finance. 

The concept of local control may 
need reinterpretation. Local con- 
trol was instituted in America for 
very definite reasons, and it may 
now be operating in areas far re- 
moved from any legitimate rela- 
tionship to its original purpose. 

The conviction that a large pro- 
portion of the local school budget 


must .be financed through taxes 
which are locally determined and 
locally levied may be no longer 
workable. It may be that the basic 
contribution of the property tax 
to the state foundation program 
should be levied state-wide, leav- 
ing the locally determined tax to 
be used for supplementation only. 
This approach would be practical 
only if the foundation program 
were adequate to finance an ac- 
ceptable minimum level of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

The usually accepted theory that 
the wealth of a community is the 
single index of the outside subsidy 
to be received is beginning to break 
down, particularly in big cities. The 
total property tax burden must soon 
be considered as well as the index 
of wealth. School taxes cannot be 
considered in isolation but must 
be planned as a part of a total 
tax system. Every possible improve- 
ment in the property tax system 
must be made if its proceeds are to 
keep pace with the expanding 
economy. It certainly cannot be 
expected to do more. 

The pattern of the task ahead for 
the public schools is now quite 
clear. Not only do our people ex- 
pect this task to be accomplished 
but they are insisting that it be 
done with ever-increasing quality. 
The cost in the next decade will 
be, in terms of traditional stand- 
ards, almost prohibitive. However, 
the expected expansion in the total 
economy can support the program 
without strain if the load is equit- 
ably levied. ° 
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Five Unwise Pressures 


Do We 
Push Children? 


ALIcE V. KELIHER 


In Childhood Education 


ps we push our children? My 
answer is yes if we agree on the 
meaning of the word “push” and if 
we agree that anything we say 
about schools in the United States 
cannot be true of all schools. 

As for the word “push”—let’s 
be sure not to confuse it with 
“challenging” or “mind-stretching” 
or genuinely motivating learning 
for which children are ready. There 
is often too little of the latter ap- 
proach to learning. The world is 
of great interest and challenge for 
children. When we free children 
for discovery and exploration, we 
do not need to push from behind. 

Listed below are only five of the 
unwise pressures currently being 
applied to our children. Generally, 
not all of the pressures are found in 
any one school. There are still 
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those holding the line for the right 
of children to a period of child- 
hood. 

1. Pressure to begin earlier. A 
respectable national magazine re- 
cently carried an article entitled, 
“Why Waste Our Five-Year-Olds?” 
Two themes were that five-year- 
olds should be given an academic 
program and that they should be 
toughened up by less mothering for 
the tough age in which they will 
live. The implications of the title, 
“Why Waste Our Five-Year-Olds” 
in itself raises many questions. 

We know that a few children are 
ready to read at five; we also know 
that the great majority are not 
ready. Research has consistently 
shown that a mental age of six and 
one-half or over is necessary for 
reading with understanding. We 
are told to expect a four-year 
range of ability when children enter 
the first grade. Oculists warn us 
that most children’s eyes are not 
mature enough even at six for 
close application to print and fig- 
ures. Yet pressure comes from par- 
ents and school people to start 
children earlier. 

A few years ago New York City 
public-school officials lowered the 
entrance age for first grade to five 
years and four months. Later it 
was changed, but in July 1960 it 
was announced that 25,644 pupils 
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were not promoted. Could the too- 
early start of many be partly ac- 
countable? The child who starts 
too young stays too young until 
that ugly day when a nonpromotion 
policy catches up with him with 
its consequent threat to mental 
health. 

2. Pressure to pare curriculum 
back to three R’s. There is sad 
confusion in the minds of those 
who apply this particular pressure 
to the schools. For example, a com- 
mittee in San Francisco recom- 
mended that the elementary schools 
spend two-thirds of each day on 
reading, writing, and arithmetic 
and, at the same time, urged the 
schools to reduce building Indian 
villages and visits to the post office 
and fire station. What is there to 
read about, write about, figure 
about, if the rich content of ex- 
perience is eliminated? 

Evidence abounds that the rich- 
er the environment, the better the 
learning of the three R’s. They are 
so basic to literacy and competency 
that we want them learned in the 
best and most lasting way possi- 
ble. Sadly enough, we have many 
people who can read but don’t 
because they have been taught 
either to dread it or to think of it 
as sterile and barren. 

We'd better watch some of the 
people who are demanding a cut- 
back to the three R’s at the expense 
of physical education, music, and 
art. Maybe these are the budget 
cutters who don’t care about the 
cost to children so deprived of 
their heritage. 


3. Pressure to return to X-Y-Z 
grouping. Here, too, there is 
marked ignorance of the facts pro- 
duced by research. It was estab- 
lished 30 years ago, after testing 
thousands of children, that you 
simply cannot get a group that is 
homogeneous in more than one 
ability. Children have important 
differences within themselves as 
well as among themselves. Get 
them grouped for one thing and 
it doesn’t hold for the next. 

We have a moral obligation to 
acquaint ourselves with the new 
findings about IQ and creativity. 
There is some indication that they 
are not synonymous. There is sus- 
picion that the IQ is a measure of 
mental abilities and that creativity 
often calls for a broader and less 
conforming range of intellectual 
pursuits. It seems possible that 
children who are able in the non- 
conforming areas find themselves 
placed in the slower-moving groups 
and so their potential is not real- 
ized. Our society cannot afford to 
lose one iota of creative ability 
today. 

4. Pressure to return to “real” 
marks. One of the most evil pres- 
sures is the practice of governing 
marks by the group in which the 
child functions. What does a mark 
of 75.6 in history mean? Does it 
mean 75.6 percent of what was in 
the teacher’s mind? In the text? In 
the examination? 

We do parents a grave injustice 
if we let them think that this kind 
of marking tells them something 
deep and meaningful about their 
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child. A mark really obscures what 
we generally need to communicate 
in our partnership with parents. 

What it does to the children is 
the deeper issue. Now some com- 
munities are tying marks to homo- 
geneous grouping. A child cannot 
get a top mark if he is not in the 
top group. Then there are those 
who are giving lower marks than 
formerly for the same amount of 
work in order to “motivate” more 
effort. One principal announced 
that, for the same quality of work 
performed a year ago, marks would 
be lower this year. What kind of 
motivation is this? 

We have come a long way in 
developing sound and wholesome 
ways of conferring with parents. 
Schools with strong leaders who 
know the needs of children are not 
yielding to this unknowing pressure 
for marks that have little or no 
meaning. Here again, let us be alert 
to assess what is called “parent 
pressure.” If there are one or two 
malcontents, then be fair to the 


majority of parents who want the 


best for their children. Parents will 
want the best if they are informed 
on what it is. 

5. Pressure for subject-centered 
departmentalization. In some school 
systems, children as young as eight 
are moving from room to room, 
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subject to subject, teacher to teach- 
er, six teachers a day. The high 
school has moved down. And a 
poor high school at that. 

The proponents say, “Teachers 
cannot teach math and science to 
eight- to eleven-year-old-children. 
Teachers feel more prestige, hold 
their heads higher if they are teach- 
ing subjects.” This must mean they 
are not teaching children. The 
proponents also say, “Children can 
progress at their own rate in each 
subject and in this way learn 
more.” 

Well, if I were an elementary 
teacher again, I would insist that 
I could teach whatever I expected 
eight- to eleven-year-olds to learn— 
knowing how easily and readily 
they pitch in to help teach each 
other. Furthermore, what kind of 
moral professional posture is it to 
claim that teaching math invites 
more prestige than teaching chil- 
dren? 

As for learning more from a 
subject - by - subject, teacher - by - 
teacher program, this brings us 
back to the question, “How do 
children learn?” And the answer is: 
They learn best through rich ex- 
perience woven into a_ tapestry 
whose design emerges as the many 
and varied threads of activity are 
tied together. ° 


ye second-grade boys were sitting on the school steps 
at recess, absorbed in a serious debate. As their teacher 
passed by, she overheard one of the boys say, “The prin- 
cipal does not have an electric paddle!”—From NEA Journal 





Too Hot to Handle? 
Recommendation 21 


Jean and C. BurLeicH WELLINGTON 
In The Clearing House 


me 


=—N his Recommendation 21 for 
the American high school, James 
B. Conant has provided a powder 
keg strong enough to blow the 
schools wide at the seams. He sug- 
gests a required twelfth-grade 
course for everyone, under the 
broad topic of American problems. 
He writes, “Current topics should 
be included; free discussion of con- 
troversial issues should be encour- 
aged.” 

This innocent-sounding _ state- 
ment has implications which could 
well set a whole school or even a 
whole town into chaos. 

Real free discussion, Dr. Co- 
nant? Let us consider some of the 
topics and the results of free dis- 
cussion. Religion, for example. Can 
the school allow free discussion 
about the merits of Christian Sci- 
ence, the ritual of the Catholic 
church, the lack of religious em- 
phasis in our society? Or segrega- 
tion in the South, for another ex- 
ample. Shall we discuss the moral 
implications? Or even something 
which seems cooler and less explo- 
sive: Shall we discuss governments 
and present the favorable aspects 
of communism? 

Does Dr. Conant really mean 
free discussion? If so, such topics 
will surely be discussed because 
we know they are of concern and 
interest to young people, and they 
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certainly fall within Dr. Conant’s 
recommendation for current topics 
and controversial issues in Amer- 
ican society. For this very reason 
we have kept them out of the 
schools. They are too hot to handle. 

Perhaps what Dr. Conant means 
is that teachers should allow “free 
discussion” which is not really free 
because the teacher will insist that 
the students draw conclusions 
which are “moral” or “democratic” 
or “good.” These adjectives will 
necessarily be defined in the teach- 
ers terms, since no two people 
agree on their exact definition. 

When young Sandy decides she 
wishes to investigate communism, 
the teacher will be careful to show 
Sandy that communism is “bad” 
and neither “moral nor democrat- 
ic,” and, therefore, Sandy must 
stay away from it. Or, if the group 
discusses population control, the 
teacher, thinking of several reli- 
gious groups represented in the 
room, tells the group that such con- 
trol is often considered “bad” and 
they had better forget it. 
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We cannot believe this is what 
Dr. Conant has in mind because, 
however you define it, it is not 
free discussion. Free discussion 
must mean that students discuss 
whatever American problems they 
care about, and that they discuss 
them freely and arrive at whatever 
judgments they care to make. 

Do we dare allow this? We can 
envision teachers, almost all of 
whom have no training in group 
dynamics, leading such groups. 
Either they will be frightened to 
death of the implications and 
squelch any original thought so as 
to keep the discussion under con- 
trol (and where is free discussion 
here?) or they will lose control and 
the students will sweep away the 
free discussion and turn it into a 


bull session or even a brawl. 


Even if we train the teachers in 
group dynamics so that they can 
adequately help students through 
free discussion, do we dare? What 
about all the hot topics and even 
hotter judgments of students? Any 
judgment a student makes, even 
though it is carefully reasoned be- 
cause of good group dynamics, is 
a potential bomb if it blatantly dis- 
agrees with Mother and Father or 
the idealized picture of what good 
boys and girls ought to believe. 

Frankly, we vote 100 percent 
for free discussion of the most 
controversial American problems 
youngsters show concern about. 
But we vote this way only after 
careful consideration of the impli- 
cations as outlined here. Therefore, 
we suggest several conditions for 
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this proposal which should lead to 
its helping students instead of cre- 
ating havoc. 

1: There must be trained group 
leaders for the discussion. Only 
someone who understands group 
dynamics and is experienced with 
groups can lead controversial dis- 
cussion toward carefully reasoned 
conclusions. 

2. Parents should know of the 
implications. They must be told in 
advance that controversial topics 
will be discussed freely and stu- 
dents aided to make reasoned de- 
cisions about them, but that there 
will be no direct attempt to tell 
them what they ought to believe. 

3. The people who undertake 
this kind of discussion for their 
schools should decide if they have 
enough faith in young people and 
in the democratic process that they 
dare allow it to be practiced so 
that young people make their own 
decisions. If the policy makers do 
not feel this way, they better re- 
ject Recommendation 21. 

Again, we say we vote complete- 
ly in favor. We are convinced, after 
some experience with controversial 
topics in group dynamics, that here 
is one of the best ways to elicit 
careful, critical thinking. Further- 
more, our experience with such 
groups has led us to increasing 
faith that, given freedom within 
limits of the democratic process, 
young people will almost always 
arrive at “moral” and “good” de- 
cisions, which, because of the pro- 
cess, are meaningful and workable 
for them. ° 





The Median Is 30 Pupils 


> 


Class Size in Elementary Schools 





In NEA Research Bulletin 


ve LMOST everywhere the edu- 
cational leadership of the nation is 
in agreement that excessive size of 
elementary-school classes is one of 
the most serious threats to pro- 
gress. One after another, the lead- 
ing superintendents urge their 
boards of education to declare as 
a major goal the reduction of over- 
size classes. Teachers and teacher 
groups are on record in declaring 
excessive class size as one of the 
chief roadblocks to effective work 
with the small children assigned to 
them. 

What is the maximum accept- 
able size of a selfcontained ele- 
mentary-school class? When does 
it become “overcrowded”? What 
upper limits lead to the scheduling 
of half-day sessions for some 
elementary-school children? 

The answers to these questions 
must be found in each local school 
district. Among high schools, the 
accrediting associations 


regional 
have exerted a meaningful influ- 
ence on Class size. In institutions 
of higher education, the weight of 
staff opinion is evident. But each 
local school system exercises wide 
latitude in determining the pupil 


load to be assigned to each 


elementary-school teacher. 


In the open areas of the nation, 
it is not uncommon to find small 
classes in operation. Sometimes ex- 
tremely small classes are main- 
tained at a high per-pupil cost, but 
this is usually done for purely local 
reasons rather than generally ac- 
cepted educational policies. In 
1958-59, the average class in ap- 
proximately 20,000 one-teacher 
schools consisted of 17 pupils. 

Since these conditions are dic- 
tated by local circumstances rather 
than by the determination of de- 
fensible educational standards, the 
NEA Research Division’s biennial 
study of elementary-school class 
limited to the urban 
school districts of the nation. To 
include the of, small 
classes operating in rural areas 
would tend to distort the nation- 
wide picture. 

Here are some of the major find- 
ings in urban schools in the 1959- 
60 school year. 

J In_ general, excessive over- 
crowding of elementary-school clas- 
ses is most severe in the largest 
cities and in the Southeast. 

J The median urban elemen- 
tary-school class contains 30 pupils, 


size was 


thousands 


Reported from NEA Research Bul- 
letin, XXXVIII (October 1960), 
86-91. 
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with a range from 15 or fewer to 
56 or more. 

/ Of about 91,000 classes in 
the 26 largest cities (500,000 
and over), 87 percent contain 
more than 25 pupils each; 64 per- 
cent more than 30; 27 percent 
more than 35; and in 5 percent of 
these classes each teacher is re- 
sponsible for more than 40 pupils. 

/ In all urban elementary 
schools combined, 71,000 pupils 
are in classes of more than 45 each; 
380,000 are in classes of more 
than 40 each; and over 2 million 
pupils are in classes of 36 or more. 

J About 1/3 million elementary- 
school pupils are restricted to half- 
day sessions. 

/ The overcrowding of class- 


rooms and the assignment of 


elementary-school children to half- 
day sessions continue to reflect the 
inability of many districts to pro- 
vide enough classrooms and teach- 


ers. 

While the median-class-size find- 
ings summarize the general situa- 
tion, they do not give an accurate 
picture of any specific class-size 
situation. Detailed tabulation re- 
veals that out of 445,600 classes 
only 23,000 (5 percent) had exact- 
ly 25 pupils—the figure that many 
times has been judged the opti- 
mum for the elementary school 
child. A total of 75,000 classes (or 
approximately 18 percent) had 
classes of 24 pupils or less. The re- 
port shows 154,000 classes are at 
the 26-30 pupil level. 

Thus, here is the beginning of 
the problem for fully one-half of 
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the children. There are some 136,- 
000 classes containing 31-35 
pupils; 16,000 classes with 36; 12,- 
000 with 37; and in more than 
9,000 classes each teacher is re- 
sponsible for 38 children. 

The upper limits extend until we 
find more than 10,000 classes with 
39-40 pupils; almost 7,500 classes 
of 41-45; and nearly 1,500 
elementary-school classes are load- 
ed with more than 45 children 
each. These figures emphasize the 
limited meaning of average or 
median class size. 


INFLUENCING FACTORS 


What factors influence class 
size? One answer is: The size of 
the district. Each of the four na- 
tionwide biennial studies by the 
Research Division has brought out 
the fact that a child’s chances of 
having a fair share of his teacher's 
time and attention depend, in large 
measure, on the size of the district 
he lives in. It is clear that the 
greater the population of the dis- 
trict, the smaller are his chances. 

In the 26 largest districts (500,- 
000 or more in population), 87 
percent of the classes—with 91 per- 
cent of the children—are larger 
than 25 each. In the second largest, 
population-size districts (100,000 
to 499,000), 85 percent of the 
classes—with 89 percent of the 
children—exceed the 25-pupil size. 
In the smallest school districts 
(2,500-4,999 population) 65 per- 
cent of the classes had more than 
25 pupils. 

At the next, equally significant 
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level of comparison—classes with 
more than 30 pupils each—the dif- 
ference according to population 
stands out more clearly. In the 26 
largest districts, 64 percent of the 
classes, with 71 percent of the 
pupils, are larger than 30 each. In 
the smallest districts (population 
2,500-4,999), only 30 percent of 
the classes, with 37 percent of the 
children, are in classes larger than 
30 each. 

The size-of-the-district variation 
stands out most clearly when classes 
of more than 35 are considered. 
Here, the number drops from 27 
percent for the largest districts to 
7 percent of the classes for the 
smallest districts. 

In all urban districts combined, 
these classes of 36 pupils or more 
number more than 56,000 and con- 
tain more than 2,161,000 children. 
And no fewer than 8,750 classes 
containing 380,000 pupils are in 
classes of 40 or more. For these 
children the “national average” has 
little meaning, indeed. 

A second answer to the question, 
What factors influence class size? 
is the geographic region. Among 
the 26 largest districts, the classes 
of more than 25 pupils each in- 
clude almost 97' percent of the 
children in the Middle region, 
from 94 to 96 percent in the 
Northwest, Southeast, Southwest, 
and Far West, but this figure drops 
to 84 percent in the Middle At- 
lantic. 

Wide variation among the re- 
gions is found when classes of 
more than 35 each are considered. 


In the 26 largest districts, 47 per- 
cent of the children in the Middle 
region are in classes of 36 to 40 
pupils. In the other population 
groups, the Southeast condones 
classes of this size most frequently. 
Also, classes containing more than 
40 children each are to be found 
most frequently in the Southeast in 
five of the six papulation groups. 

The device most frequently 
used to reduce oversize classes is 
to divide them into half-day ses- 
sions. And here again, it is the 
child in the heavily populated dis- 
tricts who suffers. One-half of the 
26 largest districts resorted to this 
practice in the 1959-60 school year 
with 119,000 children affected. 
Again the figures decline with the 
smaller districts until in the small- 
est size district groups only 2 per- 
cent cut the meeting time of any 
classes in half. Over-all, almost 1/3 
million elementary-school children 
were restricted to such limited in- 
structional programs during the 
1959-60 school year. 

The chronic nature of the prob- 
lem of overcrowding is due, in no 
small measure, to the difficulty of 
determining its long-term effects. 
Teachers, parents, and administra- 
tors agree on the bad effects on 
the educational progress of the in- 
dividual child. But the task of 
measuring and demonstrating these 
long-term effects has not yet been 
achieved. And so, under the pres- 
sure of inadequate funds, millions 
of American children continue 
their schooling under this handi- 
cap. ° 
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What Are the Five Cardinal Beliefs? 


Speech Is a Social Force 


J. JEFFERY AUER 
In NEA Journal 


JV ONE of the things which are 
done with intelligence are done 
without the aid of speech.” Isoc- 
rates made this observation about 
400 B.C., but it applies with even 
more force to the democratic so- 
ciety today. 

Indeed, democracy has often 
been described as government by 
talk—from the public platform, in 
committees and conferences, in 
legislatures and business meetings, 
and in everyday conversations. 
Speech, in the sense described 
here, becomes a powerful social 
force, by means of which man in- 
terprets, controls, modifies, or 
adapts to his environment. 

One way of assessing the role of 
speech today is to review three of 
its major functions: transmitting in- 
formation, motivating action, and 
strengthening human relations. 

Transmitting information is a 
basic function of speech in much 
of our everyday life, and especially 
in the areas of scholarship and sci- 
ence and in business. 

A recent study published by the 
Institute of Higher Education un- 
derscored this evaluation of speech. 
In a survey made in 182 profes- 
sional schools, a majority of 3,400 
teachers and administrators desig- 
nated speech training as important 
enough to be required of every 
student. 
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Department of Speech and The- 
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ton. Reported from NEA Journal, 
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Motivating action is a function 
of speech-making with which we 
are especially familiar in a presi- 
dential election year. Speaking to 
bring about any social change, 
whether in a national election, a 
student government meeting, or 
the PTA, is essentially an enter- 
prise in problem-solving. Purpose- 
ful talk will precede ultimate ac- 
tion in a democratic sequence that 
is as old as Pericles: “We decide 
or debate carefully, in person, all 
matters of policy, holding that acts 
are foredoomed to failure when 
undertaken undiscussed.” 

Strengthening human relations 
is a function of speech that has be- 
come more commonly understood 
in recent years. Unhappy experi- 
ences with walkouts at interna- 
tional conferences and _ industrial 
bargaining sessions have drama- 
tized the fact that unless we pre- 
serve contact through communica- 
tion and maintain elemental human 
relations, we are divided from our 
fellow men intellectually as well as 
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emotionally. In every area of fam- 
ily, business, or community asso- 
ciation, the critical point in human 
relationships is that point at which 
we talk with one another. 

These concepts of the role of 
speech in modern society should 
make it apparent that to be inartic- 
ulate is to be ineffective, whether 
as a scholar, business or profession- 
al man, or as citizen. 

The key to developing commun- 
ications skills in our students is to 
place greater emphasis on direct 
instruction in speech, beginning in 
the first ‘grade and continuing 
through the senior-high school. 

For many persons, the sugges- 
tion of speech instruction evokes 
memories of a course built around 
“the rise and fall of the gesture,” 
or elocutionary drills on “How 
now, brown cow?” 


CARDINAL BELIEFS 


To explode this fallacy requires 
only an examination of five of the 
cardinal beliefs held by today’s 
teacher of speech. 

1. Instruction in speech is con- 
cerned primarily with the source 
and substance of ideas. 

Unlike the elocution teacher of 
yesterday or the untutored huck- 
ster who promises a bag of plat- 
form tricks in ten easy lessons, the 
modern teacher trains his students 
in gathering and interpreting evi- 
dence, analyzing ideas through 
critical thinking and listening, un- 
derstanding group processes and 
audience psychology, and develop- 
ing fully their capacities for effec- 


tive presentation. This is solid 
academic instruction in the best 
tradition of the liberal arts. 

2. Oral communication is a cre- 
ative process, whether it takes the 
form of speech making, discussion 
and debate, oral reading and act- 
ing, or playwriting and directing. 

Speech is creative in the sense 
that it brings into being a new idea 
or sometimes recreative in present- 
ing an old idea in a new form, 
through a combination of intellect, 
imagination, feeling, and style. To- 
gether these qualities make of 
speech not a mere knack or skill, 
but an art. 

Learning the facts about state 
and local government, for example, 
requires certain skills, but making 
a speech of advocacy for a specific 
city ordinance is a creative effort. 
Similarily, certain skills are re- 
quired for studying history or lit- 
erature, but real creativity is neces- 
sary for the student who acts a role 
in an historical drama. 

3. Speech training should pro- 
vide a continuity of instruction and 
development, from the primary 
school through the secondary. 

Sometimes training in speech is 
neglected at the elementary level. 
When Johnny enters the first grade, 
we know that he can’t add or sub- 
tract, name the state capitals, or 
form his letters, so we give specific 
instruction in numbers, geography, 
and penmanship. 

But we do know that first-grade 
Johnny can talk—indeed, he may 
often talk too much, and out of 
turn—and so we ignore specific in- 
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struction in speech. Much of 
Johnny’s talk, however, is super- 
ficial and immature, disorganized 
and awkwardly phrased. If he con- 
tinues this way, uninstructed, we 
will discover that practice does not 
make perfect, but only permanent. 

Little Johnny needs more than 
mere correction of grammatical er- 
rors, more than required repeti- 
tions of memorized pieces. He 
needs assigned oral reports and in- 
formal speeches, starting with 
planned and supervised “show and 
tell” periods in the primary grades, 
moving next to experiences in cre- 
ative dramatics and oral readings, 
and then to more formal talks, 
book reports, and organized discus- 
sions of current events in the ad- 
vanced grades. 


At the junior-high and senior- 
high levels, with departmentaliza- 
tion of subject matter, adequate 


training for communication by 
speech requires direct instruction 
in independent courses. 

Some curriculum planners may 
assume that students acquire pro- 
ficiency in speech just by talking 
in a history class, on the play- 
ground, or at home. But improve- 
ment in the art of speech requires 
mastery of basic principles, prac- 
tice in planned and directed exper- 
iences, and evaluation and criti- 
cism that emphasizes specific de- 
ficiencies. 

The content of the basic high- 
school course should certainly in- 
clude expository speaking, oral 
reading, discussion and debate, 
and persuasive speaking. Many 
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schools will offer advanced courses 
in more specialized areas of speech. 

For students having physiologi- 
cal or psychological speech handi- 
caps, specialized speech therapy 
programs should be available 
throughout the school system. 

4. While the formal speech 
course provides a focal point for 
training in oral communication, the 
teacher of speech should enlist the 
cooperation of other teachers in 
maintaining universally high stand- 
ards in the school. 

As the English teacher’s work is 
undermined when the science 
teacher accepts an ungrammatical 
term paper, so is the speech teach- 
er’s when the teacher of history 
accepts a shoddy oral report. Lit- 
erate and articulate presentation of 
subject matter is an essential ele- 
ment of every subject. 

5. Speech instruction should be 
provided by those teachers who 
have had appropriate training in 
speech. 

Too often, especially in small 
high schools, teaching speech 
courses and directing cocurricular 
activities is assigned to those who 
are unprepared, uninterested, and 
uninspired. To protect their own 
integrity, teachers in every field 
should be concerned with the pro- 
fessional standards, including prop- 
er certification, in every other field. 

Speech training in the elemen- 
tary-school and _ secondary-school 
curriculum, if built on this philos- 
ophy, will prepare students for in- 
telligent and effective participation 
in today’s democratic society. ® 





What Goal Is Sought? 


Looking Ahead 


in Reading 


WILLIAM S. Gray 


In Education Looks Ahead 


) 

U HAT lies ahead in reading? 
Would that I had the insight or the 
gift of prophecy to anticipate the 
wave of the future and to identify 
reading developments accurately. 
Certain clues and some evidence 
are available, however, that justify 
a few predictions. 

Of primary importance is the 
fact that children are growing up 
in a world that differs radically 
from the past. The difference lies 
partly in the tremendous expansion 
in knowledge and the marvelous 
technological developments which 
are changing the ways of man 
everywhere. It lies also in the in- 
creased necessity of vigorous effort 
if, as a nation, we are to maintain 
our status and leadership, and it 
lies in the urgent need of preserv- 
ing and improving the way of life 
which, as a people, we cherish. 

As a result, children face strong 


societal pressures to learn more 
broadly, more thoroughly, and for 
longer periods of time. In response 
to the new and challenging needs, 
education is taking on a new ser- 
iousness of purpose. And as a first 
step in meeting these new chal- 
lenges, school curriculums are now 
being radically revised and ex- 
panded. 

The goal is increased capacity 
on the part of children to engage 
independently at a reflective, crea- 
tive level in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge and in the solution of difficult 
problems. Of special importance 
are certain qualities of mind which 
are being emphasized repeatedly. 
They are: an inquiring attitude; a 
willingness to probe deeply as one 
reads; and the capacity to deal 
imaginatively and creatively with 
the ideas acquired through read- 
ing. This new emphasis calls for 
maximum use of the higher proc- 
esses in reading and suggests new 
frontiers to conquer in future ef- 
forts to improve reading. 

At this point, a question arises: 
What changes, if any, in current 
reading programs are essential if 
the increasingly broad goals sought 
through reading are to be achieved? 

As far as can be foreseen at 


At the time of his death last fall, 
William S. Gray was Professor of 
Education Emeritus, and Director, 
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Looks Ahead, published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 
(1960), 53-63. 
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THE FUTURE 


present, the changes needed are 
not so much in the general scope 
and design of the reading programs 
as in upgrading the programs in 
harmony with expanding needs. A 
challenge of the first magnitude is 
presented by the need to pursue 
our objectives more efficiently both 
in basic reading and in the con- 
tent fields, and to continue our 
efforts longer. 

Considering possible changes in 
basic instruction in reading, sev- 
eral significant developments may 
be predicted. Of primary impor- 
tance is far wider provision for 
developmental training in reading 
throughout the upper grades, high 
school, and junior college. A trend 
in this direction is found in recent 
state-wide decisions to extend 
reading instruction and in the 
increasingly widespread use of 
developmental reading programs 
in high schools and colleges. There 
is mounting evidence that growth 
in reading is a lifelong process and 
that such growth is greatly facili- 
tated through carefully planned 
guidance. 

It is equally clear that efforts 
to promote greater mastery of basic 
reading attitudes and skills at all 
levels will be intensified. The goal 
sought is maximum achievement on 
the part of each child in harmony 
with his capabilities. 

Current efforts to adjust instruc- 
tion to individual differences will 
also be greatly extended. Thus far 
major attention has been given to 
the needs of slow learners. In the 
future, equal provision will be 
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made for those who are above aver- 
age. Progress in reading will be 
paced far less in terms of age and 
grade norms and far more in terms 
of individual capabilities, motiva- 
tion, and needs. 

In efforts to provide maximum 
progress both in and through read- 
ing, early training will be given in 
the other language arts—listening, 
speaking, and writing—and will be 
continued with increasing intensity 
at all school levels. The various 
language arts are closely related, 
as has been recognized for decades. 
Leading specialists in each of the 
language arts are now cooperating 
wholeheartedly in the development 
of materials and teaching proce- 
dures for use in elementary schools. 


MORE VISUAL AIDS 


We can expect increasing and 
effective use of audio-visual aids, 
such as filmstrips, films, recordings, 
and other devices, in teaching read- 
ing. The use of so-called teaching 
machines is now being vigorously 
advocated. Advantages claimed for 
these devices are: They tend to 
eliminate repetition of erroneous 
learnings. Each successive exercise 
is so modified that the child is 
soon able to do things far above his 
initial level. And the training pro- 
vided is selfadministered. One of 
the limitations of teaching machines 
is that they do not provide train- 
ing in the higher levels of reading— 
the construing of meaning, critical 
evaluation, the imaginative and 
creative use of the ideas read. 

We cannot anticipate at present 
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how radically man’s ingenuity and 
technology may modify traditional 
practices in teaching the basic 
skills of reading. If the experimen- 
tal use of new procedures shows 
that the teacher’s time can be 
saved and more rapid and efficient 
learning achieved, we should adopt 
them whole-heartedly. More energy 
will thus be released for promoting 
growth in the higher and more 
mature forms of interpretation. 


BASIC READING PERIOD 


For several reasons, the future 
basic reading period and the selec- 
tions used may well assume even 
greater importance than in the 
past. First, during an era of special 
pressure for subject-matter learn- 
ing, safeguards are needed against 
neglecting the personal develop- 
ment of pupils. Careful selection 
and use of reading materials may 
give pupils additional help in gain- 
ing an understanding of themselves 
and others, and in acquiring in- 
creased capacity to identify the 
nature of their own problems and 
to solve them rationally. 

Second, a surprisingly large num- 
ber of children are culturally de- 
prived to a_ serious extent. It 
follows that a highly important 
function of the reading period in 
the future will be to help overcome 
this deficiency and to expand the 
cultural background of all the chil- 
dren. 

Third, the number of juvenile 
delinquents is rapidly increasing. 
This is due largely, it is maintained, 
to attitudes, values, and behavior 
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patterns acquired from unfavorable 
home and neighborhood environ- 
ments. The need for the cultivation 
of wholesome social attitudes, 
moral sensitivity, and standards of 
conduct that will guide both think- 
ing and behavior is important. 
Promoting growth in these direc- 
tions through reading provides un- 
limited opportunity for research 
and experimentation in the future. 

I wish to refer again to the ur- 
gent need for improving reading in 
the content fields. Herein lies one 
great possibility for developing 
mature, competent readers in the 
future. Progress in the past has 
been blocked by the hesitancy on 
the part of many subject-matter 
teachers to assume responsibility 
for reading improvement. Also 
blocking progress has been a lack 
of understanding among many 
teachers of the nature of reading 
problems and the types of guidance 
needed. The solution lies, in part, 
in more adequate preparation of 
teachers at the preservice level and 
specialized training of the type 
undertaken recently in such fields 
as mathematics for those teachers 
in service. 

The goal sought is a closely co- 
ordinated, sequential program of 
reading improvement in all curricu- 
lum fields and for all levels of 
schooling. The ultimate success de- 
pends on the continuous blending 
of old blood and new—on holding 
fast to that which has proved its 
worth, while marking out new 
trails and conquering new fron- 
tiers. e 
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Two Types 


of Contributions 


Curriculum Benefits 
from Industrial Arts 


Rupert N. Evans 


In Illinois School Board Journal 


f 


= NDUSTRIAL arts, as_ with 
every other subject in the curricu- 
lum, makes two distinct types of 
contributions to the accomplish- 
ments of the school. They are direct 
and indirect contributions. 

The direct contribution of a sub- 
ject comes through the increased 
knowledge, more highly developed 
skills, and changed attitudes which 
relate directly to that particular 
subject. For example, we expect 
that successful completion of a 
course in electricity will result in 
an increased knowledge of the 
functions of electrical circuits, a 
more highly developed skill in con- 
structing and repairing electrical 
equipment, and a changed attitude 
toward symbols (together with 
other knowledge, skills, and _atti- 
tudes). 

The indirect contribution of a 
subject comes as it makes the learn- 
ing of other subjects easier and 
more interesting. English makes 
other subjects easier to learn be- 
cause of the indirect contribution 
of reading and writing skills. Phys- 
ics makes music more interesting 
because it helps to explain rela- 
tionships between different musical 
sounds. 

If there is no “subject matter” 
in the subject it can make no direct 
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contribution. If the student feels 
that the subject stops as soon as 
the period ends, there will be no 
indirect contribution. Sometimes 
we act as if we believe that the 
“nonacademic” subjects make only 
an indirect contribution to the de- 
velopment of students. This is not 
correct. Industrial arts has a sub- 
ject matter, as do other nonacadem- 
ic subjects. While it is essentially 
practical, there is sound theory be- 
hind each of the things it teaches. 

Let’s examine some of the direct 
contributions industrial arts can 
make: 

Industrial arts develops an un- 
derstanding of industry in our cul- 
ture. If students do not know the 
principles of interchangeability of 
parts, of the relationship between 
amount of production and unit cost, 
of specialization of labor, of auto- 
mation, and of industrial organiza- 
tion, they are not ready to live in 
our industrial society. 








Rupert N. Evans is Chairman, In- 
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It may be claimed that these 
principles can be taught in the 
social studies. Certainly some stu- 
dents could learn them there, but 
more students understand these 
principles better if they see prac- 
tical examples of the effects of the 
principles which are so easy to in- 
corporate in industrial arts. 

Another direct contribution is 
the discovering and developing of 
student talents in technology, and 
applied science. Psychologists 
claim that intelligence tests, and 
most aptitude tests as well, do 
their best job in predicting success 
in verbal and numerical fields (the 
“academic” subjects). They are 
convinced that many students have 
other abilities which intelligence 
tests do not measure well. 


Talents in music, art, spatial re- 
lations, and mechanical ability cer- 
tainly exist but they are difficult 
to measure except through exper- 
ience in courses which utilize them. 
To neglect the development of stu- 
dent talents simply because they 


are not in numerical or verbal 
fields seems unforgivable. 

Students need an opportunity to 
discover whether or not they have 
the aptitudes and interests for oc- 
eupations in the technical and ap- 
plied science fields. Industrial-arts 
subjects provide that opportunity. 

Engineering is a field of applied 
science that serves well to demon- 
strate the functioning of that op- 
portunity and at the same time 
demonstrate how industrial arts 
serves the student with high intel- 
ligence. Many high schools have 


had success with engineering draw- 
ing, engineering mechanics, and 
similar industrial-arts courses which 
may have a year of physics and two 
years of mathematics as prerequi- 
sites. The attrition rate in engineer- 
ing colleges would certainly be 
improved if more high-school stu- 
dents had an opportunity to learn 
what engineering is before they 
enrol in college. 

Another direct contribution in- 
dustrial arts makes is in develop- 
ing problem-solving skills relating 
to materials and processes. We 
need people who can determine 
when a process is not operating 
efficiently and determine how to 
correct it. The housewife who calls 
the TV repairman when the set is 
not plugged in, and the chemical 
technician who allows a batch of 
boiling plastic to explode have some 
things in common. 

Similarly, the home owner who 
buys shutters made of pine instead 
of hemlock because the “more 
expensive ones must be best,” and 
the designer who specifies that a 
truck body be made of steel be- 
cause it costs less per pound than 
aluminum also have some things 
in common. These people, along 
with all of us, need practice in 
solving problems related to mater- 
ials and processes. 

A direct contribution that is 
very close to all of us is the skill 
in the use of common tools and 
machines that can be developed in 
industrial-arts courses. In the last 
few years we have seen the begin- 
ning of the end for the domestic 
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servant and the handyman as oc- 
cupational groups. If a man (or his 
wife) can’t use a hammer, saw, 
screwdriver, pliers, and drill effec- 
tively, he had better plan to in- 
crease his income in some way—he 
is going to need it. Moreover, each 
year brings us more leisure time 
and the use of tools is necessary 
for more than a few hobbies. 

These, then, are some of the 
direct contributions of industrial 
arts. What of the indirect contri- 
butions? 


INDIRECT CONTRIBUTIONS 


Every school should be con- 
cerned about its “under-achievers.” 
Every year thousands of these 
students leave school when they 
have plenty of ability to succeed 
in school work. There are, appar- 
ently, many reasons why this hap- 
pens. One reason is that these stu- 
dents don’t see any immediate prac- 
tical application of many of the 
things the school is trying to teach 
them. 

This problem almost certainly 
will become more severe as our 
science and mathematics programs 
deliberately (and possibly necessar- 
ily) become more theoretical in 
nature. Industrial arts can show 
the immediate applicability, in- 
crease interest in these other sub- 
jects, and thereby aid in keeping 
the under-achiever in school. 

Industrial arts can contribute 


significantly to the skill needed by 
professionals in other areas. Recent- 
ly a group of physicists, all with 
Ph.D.’s, and all doing research 
work, said that they believed they 
should have taken industrial arts 
instead of physics in high school. 

They explained that the content 
of the high-school physics course 
was repeated in college, but no 
one had taught them to build ex- 
perimental apparatus. Because they 
did not know how to make ortho- 
graphic drawings, a skill taught in 
all high-school drafting courses, 
they had difficulty in explaining 
what they wanted when they were 
provided with skilled workers to 
construct the needed equipment. 
Similar comments can be heard 
from dentists, engineers, and many 
other professional groups. 

A third indirect contribution can 
be made to the students in special 
education classes. If classes are 
kept small enough, the individual 
instruction which is typical of in- 
dustrial arts allows these students 
to work alongside their fellow stu- 
dents who are not in special edu- 
cation. All must work together 
outside of school and the school 
has an obligation to prepare them 
for this experience. 

Here, then, are a few of the 
contributions industrial arts makes 
to the goals of the school. Your 
own industrial-arts teacher should 
be able to tell you about more. ® 


we my father handy with tools?” said the shop-class 


pupil. “Of all the things my father ain’t, that’s his ain’test. 


—From The Federal-Mogul Lines. 





Is There a Relationship? 


Out-of-School Activities 
and Teacher Competence 


James W. PorHaM and Luioyp Scotr STANDLEE 
In The Nation’s Schools 


2 
Ona application 
forms that administrators use to 
evaluate prospective teachers in- 
variably contain a section for list- 
ing past or present out-of-school 
activities and interests. The atten- 
tion given to such activities is due, 
in part, to the heightened emphasis 
on utilizing leisure time, which has 
been promoted by technological 
and industrial advances in recent 
years. 

Administrators using a teacher's 
out-of-school activity record as a 
criterion, even though a minor one, 
of teaching competency, are basing 
judgment on an untested assump- 
tion. 

Although many administrators 
use a prospective teacher’s activity 
record, and perhaps wisely so, as 
an index of social acceptability 
or potential community influence, 
others have assumed that some sort 
of positive relationship exists be- 
tween teachers’ participation in 
out-of-school activities and teach- 
ing ability. That this notion is 
common is evident in the numer- 
ous teacher-education textbooks 
that urge teachers to participate in 
a wide range of out-of-school activ- 
ities as an aid to their teaching ef- 
fectiveness. 

To test the validity of this as- 
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sumption, we conducted a study 
on the relationships between sev- 
eral measures of teachers’ out-of- 
school activities and two measures 
of teaching effectiveness. 

Our subjects were 880 public- 
school teachers. This sample rep- 
resents an entire year’s (1954) 
teacher-education graduates of all 
Indiana _ institutions of higher 
learning with standard accredita- 
tion for teacher education. Only 
graduates who were teaching in 
Indiana public schools during the 
1956-57 academic year were se- 
lected as subjects. 

Two indexes of teaching effec- 
tiveness were used: (1) adminis- 
trators’ ratings of the over-all 
teaching effectiveness of the teach- 
ers, and (2) scores of the teachers 
on the Minnesota Teacher Apti- 
tude Inventory (M.T.A.I.). The 
first measure is based on an ad- 
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ministrator’s perception; the sec- 
ond is based on an aspect of 
the teacher’s personality revealed 
through the teacher's attitudes to- 
ward teacher-pupil relations. Data 
regarding the subjects’ out-of- 
school activities were obtained 
through a questionnaire constructed 
for the study. 


YES AND NO RELATION 


Results of the study indicate 
that the question of whether there 
is a relationship between out-of- 
school activities of teachers and 


their teaching effectiveness must 
have a qualified answer. Whether 
the answer is yes, or no, depends 
on two factors: the particular out- 
of-school activity involved and the 
criterion of teaching effectiveness 


involved. This became apparent 
when the study revealed that some 
out-of-school activities were relat- 
ed to both criterions of teacher 
effectiveness, some were related to 
only one, and some were not re- 
lated to either. 

Only five of the 30 out-of-school 
activities were related to both cri- 
terions. These were: number of 
professional books read, attendance 
at P.T.A. meetings, time spent do- 
ing housework, participation in re- 
ligious organizations, and _partici- 
pation in service organizations. All 
these relationships were positive in 
nature. Teachers who participated 
to a greater extent in these activi- 
ties tended to receive higher ad- 
ministrators’ ratings and to obtain 
higher M.T.A.I. scores. In terms of 
these criterions, the superior teach- 
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er evidenced greater participation 
in the foregoing activities than did 
the inferior teacher. 

Five categories of out-of-school 
activities were related to adminis- 
trators’ ratings but not to M.T.A.I. 
scores. These were: current enrol- 
ment in college courses for credit, 
participation in relief-welfare or- 
ganizations, leisure organizations, 
and individual and team sports. 
These relationships also were posi- 
tive in nature, the better rated 
teachers participating to a greater 
extent in the activities than those 
teachers who received lower ad- 
ministrative ratings. 

Nine categories of out-of-school 
activities were related to M.T.A.I. 
scores but not to administrators’ 
ratings. These were: attending 
state, regional, and national pro- 
fessional meetings; attending local 
educational organizational meet- 
ings; reading professional period- 
icals; serving on educational com- 
mittees; conferring with parents; 
attending school events; watching 
television; participating in profes- 
sional organizations; and engaging 
in hobbies. These relationships 
were also generally positive, with 
participation reflecting a higher 
M.T.A.I. score. 

The following are some of the 
eleven categories of out-of-school 
activities that were not related to 
either criterion of teacher effective- 
ness: engaging in other employ- 
ment, preparing teaching assign- 
ments, reading nonprofessional lit- 
erature, participating in military- 
patriotic organizations, and frater- 
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nal orders; and participation in 
noncommercial entertainment. 

The results reveal that more out- 
of-school activities were  signifi- 
cantly related to M.T.A.I. scores 
than to administrators’ ratings. And 
of the 14 activities significantly re- 
lated to M.T.A.I. scores, nine were 
of a professional nature, such as: 
attending professional meetings, 
engaging in educational commit- 
tees, and conferring with parents. 

The activities most consistently 
related to administrators’ ratings 
were nonprofessional organizations 
and sports activities. Of 10 activi- 
ties significantly related, six rep- 
resented participation in these 
areas while only three represented 
participation in professional activ- 
ities. 

The study reveals, then, that the 
M.T.A.I. scores seem to be based 
on the professional aspects of 
teachers’ out-of-school activities 
and that the administrators’ ratings 
show little relationship to the pro- 
fessional activity areas but do em- 
phasize activities associated with 
community life. 

This suggests that administra- 
tors’ ratings of teaching effective- 
ness may be based in large meas- 
ure on so-called “human values” 
rather than on teaching compe- 
tence per sé. 


This, of course, does not mean 
that administrators should discon- 
tinue asking prospective teachers 
about their out-of-school activities. 
The study does, however, indicate 
three limitations that administra- 
tors should take into consideration: 


LIMITATIONS 


1. Many out-of-school activities 
of teachers are not related to either 
of two criterions of teaching effec- 
tiveness: attitude toward pupil- 
teacher relationships, as indicated 
by M.T.A.I. scores; and over-all 
teaching effectiveness, as indicated 
by administrators’ ratings. 

2. The particular criterion of 
teacher effectiveness employed will 
influence the pattern of relation- 
ships between teaching effective- 
ness and out-of-school activities. 
The professional out-of-school ac- 
tivities, for example, are indicative 
of their attitude toward pupil- 
teacher relations, but not of ad- 
ministrators’ ratings. 

3. Administrators tend to let the 
community adjustment of teachers 
influence their ratings of teaching 
effectiveness. This does not mean 
that administrators should rate 
teachers only on behavior in the 
classroom; they should, however, 
be aware of what is included in 
their rating. . 


Ya can get a day off with pay in Bloomington, 
Ill., if an activity “encourages them to take a role in com- 
munity affairs.” The school board voted to pay one teacher 
to attend a Masonic meeting but turned down a request 
for another for a day’s honeymoon.—From School Manage- 
ment. 
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For Twelfth-Grade Students? 


Calculus in the Secondary School 


ALBERT A. BLANK 
In The Mathematics Teacher 


M ATHEMATICS programs in 
our schools are now receiving a 
great deal of attention from 
the mathematical professions. The 
Commission on Mathematics of the 
College Entrance Board, the 
School Mathematics Study Group 
(SMSG), and the University of 
Illinois Examination Committee on 
School Mathematics are a few of 
the currently active groups. This 
is a good time to look at our prob- 
lems in perspective and to ask 
what we hope to accomplish in the 
lower curriculum for the purpose 
of directing the evolution of that 
curriculum. 

The mathematics program in the 
grades should build the broadest 
possible base of concrete experi- 
ence for later development in tech- 
nology, science, philosophy, and 
mathematics itself. The student’s 
development should not be aimed 
at any speciality; he is to seek a 
foundation of learning which will 
enable him to move in any direc- 
tion according to his abilities and 
tastes. 

Turning to specific possibilities, 
it is easy to see how the teaching 
of arithmetic in the elementary 
grades could be informed and uni- 
fied, most notably by the gradual 
introduction of the literal symbol- 
ism of algebra. Perhaps beginning 
in the fourth grade, this can pro- 
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ceed in gentle stages so that at 
completion of the sixth grade the 
idea of arithmetical operations 
with literal symbols is as familiar 
as the process of counting. The ap- 
plicability and interest of primary 
mathematics would be greatly en- 
hanced thereby without prohibitive 
effort. 

Looking to the future secondary 
curriculum, there is hope for a 
certain amount of extra freedom. 
Seventh-grade and_ eighth-grade 
programs are now being examined. 
The endless calculations of per- 
centages may well be replaced by 
a course containing some number 
theory, intuitive algebra, and in- 
tuitive geometry. The SMSG texts 
for junior-high-school years repre- 
sent a welcome step in that direc- 
tion. If the change finds general 
acceptance (and we should push 
hard for it), by careful planning we 
may have an extra year in high 
school to devote to instruction be- 
yond the present level. Let us as- 
sume that evolution of the curric- 
ulum will move in that direction 
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and deal with that extra year as 
though it will become fact. 

To formulate ideals in terms of 
a concrete objective for a universal 
secondary curriculum, we must at 
least consider the various demands 
of society outside the profession. 
In the physical sciences and in en- 
gineering, there is widespread sen- 
timent for a curriculum which pre- 
pares for calculus in the freshman 
college year; or better, a curricu- 
lum which terminates with calcu- 
lus. Even in the natural sciences 
and the social studies, the pre- 
ferred background is calculus. In 
business management and econom- 
ics, calculus is valued because it 
provides the language for the 
formulation of a large class of 
problems. The traditional curricu- 
lum up through analytic geometry 
is clearly adaptable to these de- 
mands, although there will be cer- 
tain modifications in detail. 

Preparation for calculus could be 
accomplished by the end of the 
third year in high school. This 
points to a definite subject matter 
which may by degrees be made 
into the standard curriculum for 
grades 7 through 11. So what 
shall we offer to those students 
energetic enough to elect another 
year of mathematics in grade 12? 

It is calculus—a full year of it— 
that I propose as the proper matter 
for grade 12. There is no other 
subject which so suitably rounds 
out the elementary curriculum. 
The concepts, methods, and skills 
developed in the earlier subjects 
find application in calculus that is 


interesting and meaningful. In its 
manipulative and problem-solving 
aspects, calculus is very close to 
the spirit of secondary-school 
mathematics. The _ student is 
brought to the threshold of higher 
mathematics, physics, engineering, 
and a wealth of other applications. 
He has only to open the door and 
walk in. 


PRACTICALITIES 


Now for the practicalities: What 
kind of calculus course is it to be? 
Where are the teachers to be 
found? Where are the texts? How 
will the colleges treat the new crop 
of students? Can their high-school 
preparation in calculus be consid- 
ered adequate for advanced train- 
ing? Isn’t it really impractical to 
propose such a drastic reorganiza- 
tion of our high-school mathemat- 
ics? 

Let me emphasize that no im- 
mediate drastic reorganization is 
proposed. The curriculum under 
discussion is to be the culmination 
of a planned period of evolution. 
There are high schools teaching 
calculus now. There will be more. 
It is not enough to leave the de- 
velopment to chance, however. We 
should seek to have such a curric- 
ulum in the larger schools in five 
years, and to have it generally in 
a decade. Without fixed goals, the 
objectives will be lost through in- 
action or indirection. 

As for teachers, the present 
preparation program makes it more 
likely that they have had calculus 


than any of the alternatives com- 
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monly proposed, such as: probabil- 
ity and statistics, introduction to 
modern algebra, or elementary 
functions. It seems reasonable to 
presuppose that the present ranks 
will be adequate to supply the im- 
mediate need while new recruits 
are trained. It needs stating, also, 
that mathematics teachers feel more 
qualified to teach calculus than any 
of the alternatives. 

As for texts, they are available— 
not many good ones, but if the 
program finds acceptance, new texts 
will be written. It is hoped that a 
general elevation of the curriculum 
would be accompanied by a sup- 
planting of the present mountain- 


ous accumulation of meretricious 


texts. Both the problems of texts 
and improvement of teacher prep- 


aration are matters which cannot 
be left to chance; we shall have to 
work hard to attain those ends. 
The course itself, in the best 
secondary-school tradition, would 
be essentially an intuitive calculus, 
foregoing a precise epsilontic state- 
ment of the concept of limit, for 
example. However, the student 
should be able to obtain clear in- 
sights into certain proofs. Even 


though he may not be able to com- 
plete the punctuation of a proof, 
he can be made aware that it is 
possible and desirable to do so. It 
is more important that he have a 
keen feeling for the basic concepts 
and their applicability and be able 
to formulate problems in terms of 
these concepts. Rigor may reason- 
ably be left to the colleges. 

It is possible that the colleges 
may be reluctant to immediately 
admit to their more advanced 
courses the high-school students 
with this four-year training. The 
question can easily be settled by 
means of a qualifying examination 
or personal interview. Once ad- 
mitted with advanced standing, a 
student should expect and receive 
a calculus course in which the need 
for a more careful development is 
demonstrated and met. 

This program should not be con- 
ceived as being only for the 
college-bound. Each student should 
be led as far along as is reasonably 
possible. Each stage mastered will 
multiply his opportunities in this 
highly technical culture. Good ad- 
visory service is certainly needed 
here. ° 


@ Mathematics: The number of blasts that come from 
auto horns in a traffic jam is equal to the sum of the 
squares at the wheels——From Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 


cation. 


@ A mathematics teacher at an Illinois high school was 
trying to put some practical applications into her course. 
She asked if anyone knew the cheapest method of plac- 
ing a long distance telephone call. Up shot a hand, and a 
student said, “Reverse the charges.”-From Scholastic 
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Some Things to Consider 


Publishing Your Book 


Harotp LAMBERT 


In West Virginia School Journal 


We don’t you write a book?” 
is a pleasant question often en- 
countered by teachers today. 

There are some good reasons for 
writing a book and a few hundred 
reasons for not writing one. Publi- 
cation of a book is no magic road 
to riches. One good reasc:: for not 
writing a book is the truth that 
most books lose money on a ter- 
rific scale. This is particularly true 
of the ambitious writer who under- 
takes to publish his own volume 
or resorts to employing a subsidy 
publisher. 

Let us say that you have written 
a book. If it is a book of merit for 
general circulation, a regular pub- 
lisher will probably take it on a 
straight royalty basis. You as the 
author do not put up money in 
this case—you take it in. Chances 
are, if your book is a good one, a 
publisher will take it because he 
needs the profits that will come 
when it is safely on the market. 


Publishers have to publish to make 
a living. 

But a lot of writers do not con- 
sider the publisher a very good 
judge of literature after their man- 
uscript has been turned down. 
(And good books have been writ- 
ten whose value and saleability the 
publishers did not recognize.) 
Oftentimes when their manuscripts 
are turned down by the regular 
publishers, some writers turn to the 
subsidy publisher. 

Subsidy publishers are firms 
which advertise that they will help 
the budding author toward fame 
and fortune by publishing his book. 
Many of their customers are school 
teachers. 

The subsidy publisher has a 
great deal to offer—if you have the 
money to pay for his services. He 
can give you a beautiful four-color 
cover in modern art. He can con- 
tact book reviewers (remember, 
you're paying for everything) and 
give them complimentary copies. 
He can guarantee an excellent job 
—usually far better than a small 
local printer. He will probably 
charge you around $2,000 if your 
book is about 300 pages. 

And behold, you will be a pub- 
lished author. 

The subsidy publisher will send 
100 copies of your book to review- 
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ers about the country. They may 
review the book, may toss it aside, 
or may take it home for the wife to 
read. Every big newspaper has 
tons of brightly covered books in 
shelves or basements. 

The publisher will also send 
prettily-printed brochures or leaf- 
lets to hundreds of bookstores and 
literary columnists. They may even 
send one to your nearest TV sta- 
tion where the program director 
may see fit to have you interviewed 
from a local angle to show they are 
on the ball. 

And then what happens? 

Less than 10 percent of the 
subsidy-published books sell as 
many as 1,000 copies. Many sell 
only one or two hundred. One rea- 
son for the low sales figures is that 
large legitimate book stores do not 
buy subsidized books except under 
very peculiar circumstances—usual- 
ly on the basis of the author being 
a local fellow. 

There are exceptions. A few dec- 
ades ago James Joyce wrote a 
book, paid for its publication, and 


On Writing Your Book 


gained literary immortality. The 
wife of a national magazine editor 
published a cook book on her own 
to “show her husband” and it has 
sold into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. But can you write a Ulysses 
or a prime grade cook book? You 
must answer this question if you 
are to justify hiring a publisher to 
turn out your tome. 

What about your local printer? 
Chances are that he can save you 
money if you out and out buy your 
print job. He won't handle pub- 
licity and he won’t send out sam- 
ples. He'll just take your money 
and deliver the goods. The job 
might not have the sharp appear- 
ance of the professional book pub- 
lisher—but you'll get a pretty good 
run for your money. 

Many writers do make money 
handling their own books. They 
own them all, and they can sell 
them on personal tours. They don’t 
get rich, but they make a few 
bucks and gain enough renown to 
get booked for lectures that pay e 
pretty well some times. 


@ Trying to find the central thought in some pedagogi- 
cal literature is like looking for a sailboat in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Some educators apparently continue writing a sen- 
tence until the fountain pen they use runs out of ink. 
Then they reluctantly scratch a period.—Elias Lieberman. 


@ Often we tend to confuse ideas with facts, techniques, 
or practices. Many history books are full of facts but do 
not contain a single idea.—Mortimer Adler. 

@ The writer who takes a good noun such as host and 
turns it into an abominable verb, such as hosting, deserves 
the direst of punishments, such as a good roasting.—Ben 
Brodinksy. 





Is It Dead or Dying? 


Le Mort de Core ? 


EARL W. HARMER 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


eo HE core curriculum, just when 
it no longer appears necessary to 
devote time to its definition, may 
be moving toward its demise. The 
evidence is considerable. 

Probably the most damaging 
one-two punch to the existence of 
core programs is the combination 
of the Conant reports and the cur- 
rent emphasis on college prepara- 
tory secondary programs. Conant 
completely ignored the core curric- 
ulum as one possible general- 
education program in The Ameri- 
can High School Today. In addi- 
tion, his recommendations empha- 
sized the subject-centered curricu- 
lum. 

Conant’s recommendations for 
the junior-high school may prove 
to be even more damaging. While 
he acknowledges the possibility of 
a “selfcontained” organization, he 
limits it to the seventh grade. His 
rationale for a selfcontained class- 
room organization at that level is 
primarily that it provides transition 
from elementary to secondary ex- 
periences. 


Conant’s conclusions happen to 
fit the demands of the times. The 
tidal wave of post-war children is 
approaching high-school gradua- 
tion. Colleges—along with mamma 
and papa—are banging the drums 
for precollege preparation. In their 
minds, such education is subject- 
centered rather than g@xperience- 
centered. 

A third reason for concern is il- 
lustrated by Grace Wright's U.S. 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 6, 
1958. Mrs. Wright, as is her ob- 
ligation, merely reported the facts. 
The facts were—and likely still are 
today—that 86 percent of all core 
programs were simply subject com- 
binations of English and _ social 
studies. Furthermore, the adoles- 
cent-needs core program and the 
unstructured core programs have 
decreased in number in the nation’s 
secondary schools. 

There are additional signs of a 
debilitation of the core curriculum: 
Sagging interest in the core pro- 
gram is reflected in the programs 
of the conventions (if the 1960 
AASA, ASCD, and NEA conven- 
tions are indicative). The number 
of articles on “core” in the Educa- 
tion Index has steadily decreased 
in recent years. Finally, in the 
writer's opinion there is not a 
widespread allegiance to the core 
curriculum on the part of second- 
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ary-education theorists. Analysis of 
significant recent articles and books 
in secondary curriculum supports 
this opinion. Furthermore, colleges, 
by and large, have yet to design 
and establish educational programs 
for prospective core teachers. 

So, if the core curriculum is not 
dead, is it dying? This writer be- 
lieves it is not. There is other evi- 
dence to suggest that there is an 
increasing interest in the core cur- 
riculum. 

First, there is a nucleus of pro- 
ponents who believe that the core 
program is one of the soundest 
classroom organizations for achiev- 
ing education. Advocates are num- 
erous in public education as well 
as in colleges and _ universities. 
They continue to write, teach, and 
preach core. 

Second, the accumulation of evi- 
dence of success with core curric- 
ulums cannot be ignored. Criti- 
cisms, such that it fails to teach 
sufficient subject-matter content, 
have been refuted many times. Re- 
search on core structure is exten- 
sive and current, resource materials 
are available, and there is a 30- 
year background of public-school 
core-curriculum practice. 

The signs of professional apathy 
toward the core are offset by num- 


erous indexes of vigorous effort. 
Annual core conferences such as 
the Ball State Core Conference in 
Muncie, Ind., and the Michigan 
State Core Conference at Battle 
Creek were held in 1960 with rec- 
ord attendance. Publications such 
as The Core Teacher have a grow- 
ing circulation. 

While the college curriculum is 
apparently more difficult to change 
than that of the public schools, 
nevertheless a professional _ se- 
quence for prospective core teach- 
ers has been established at a num- 
ber of teacher-training institutions. 
One of them is Alabama State Col- 
lege at Troy. 

Inevitably, however, it is the 
will of the community and nation 
that determines the curriculum of 
the public schools. Inevitably, 
people will demand, in a 50-million 
to 60-million school population, 
that a program be instituted that 
can satisfy requirements of mastery 
of the fundamentals, individualize 
instruction, supply personal guid- 
ance, and give remedial and en- 
richment instruction. At the same 
time, the program must be a dy- 
namic, interesting, democratic ex- 
perience. This is a description—and 
the primary strength—of the core 
curriculum. ° 


@ Most things have two sides; it is very difficult to slice 
something so thin that it has only one side.—From Sun- 
shine Magazine. 


@ For an idea ever to be fashionable is ominous, since 
it must afterwards be always old-fashioned.—George San- 


tayana. 





For Grades 7 to 12 
A Sequential Program in Composition 


CLARENCE W. Hacu 
In The English Journal 


HA OW should a sequential and 
incremental writing program be 
organized? Of what should it con- 
sist? 

Since learning to write, like 
learning to read, is a gradual 
growth process, any sequential 
writing program must be planned 
with a knowledge of what the goals 
are and with knowledge of what 
the functions of the elementary, 
the junior-high, and the high school 
are to be in the fulfillment of these 
goals. 

Only as there is such a program 
can one level be built intelligently 
on another and can teachers of 
seniors hope to have their students 
graduated as reasonably compe- 
tent writers, reflecting credit on 
themselves and on their schools. 

What would a six-year junior- 
and senior-high-school program be 
like in such a plan? At both levels, 
students must have many opportun- 
ities to practice writing. For most 
students a theme a week is desir- 
able. A carefully planned theme 
every two weeks is indispensable. 
What students write about and 
what preparation and follow-up are 
made for each writing assignment 
are far more important than fre- 
quency, though the more students 
write under a well-planned and 
implemented program, the better. 

In such a program, seventh-grade 
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students would begin a formal 
study of the paragraph, both narra- 
tive and expository. They would 
learn to start a paragraph with an 
interesting, specific sentence, a sen- 
tence which at this level would 
serve the purpose of an opening 
paragraph of a full-length theme. 
Learning the elementary principles 
of topic outlining through one 
major division and several sub- 
topics would introduce them to 
simple principles of organization. 
Since more of their paragraphs 
would be narrative rather than ex- 
pository, they would first learn 
about chronological order and later 
some of the other simpler orders 
necessary for effective narrative and 
expository paragraphs. 

Seventh graders would learn to 
write friendly letters and thank- 
you notes, forms of personal writ- 
ing. In friendly letters, they would 
relate personal experiences and 
react to the world about them, and 
they would practice techniques of 
simple narration and exposition. 
Their writing would become mean- 
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ingful as real communication if 
the letters are actually mailed to 
relatives or friends. They would 
learn early the importance of 
slanting their writing for a particu- 
lar reader, a realistic writing prob- 
lem few teachers of English do 
anything about. 

A writing curriculum for seventh 
graders should also include prac- 
tice in preparing brief reports based 
on reference. reading. To teach stu- 
dents to put information into their 
own words, instruction should be 
given on how to take notes in 
topic outline form and how to sum- 
marize that information. This 


would help to prevent such bad 
habits as plagiarism and lack of 
original organization, both of which 
plague high-school teachers. 


Another condition teachers of 
seventh graders can help to avoid 
is the stereotyped book report 
which consists mainly of retelling a 
plot. Assignments should make this 
type of report impossible, to pre- 
vent students becoming so addicted 
that in high school it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to change them. 
Whatever the assignments, they 
should be of the kind that lead to 
a greater interest in books and 
permit students to continue prac- 
tice in writing skills of the seventh- 
grade level. 


EIGHTH GRADE 


To relate the eighth-grade writ- 
ing program to the seventh and to 
permit students to acquire the writ- 
ing skill they had at the end of the 
seventh grade, the first month or 
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six weeks of the eighth grade ought 
to be spent practicing the type of 
composition taught in grade seven. 

The review would include the 
topic outline and the narrative and 
expository paragraph. If students 
perfect their ability to write well- 
organized paragraphs utilizing dif- 
ferent orders, they will have the 
background to move on to the new 
writing assignments of grade 8. 

Emphasis throughout the eighth 
grade should be on the narrative, 
expository, and descriptive para- 
graphs, for if students acquire pro- 
ficiency in writing a variety of 
paragraphs, they have an excellent 
foundation for writing longer com- 
positions. Nearly all the principles 
of good writing can be utilized in 
a paragraph and pupils should 
demonstrate competence in writ- 
ing such units before beginning to 
write longer papers. 

The eighth-grade writing course 
should continue the friendly letter 
and include such business letters 
as letters of request, order letters, 
and thank-you letters. By the end 
of the eighth grade, students should 
have masteréd all elements of form 
for both personal and business let- 
ters. 

Eighth-grade students should 
continue practice in report writing, 
both the kind based on reference 
reading and the kind involving 
writing on books. If teachers plan 
assignments sequentially to give 
students further practice in narra- 
tive, descriptive, and expository 
writing, they will develop their 
ability not only in synthesis of 
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material but also in writing tech- 
niques. 

The practice of reviewing the 
previous year’s work should be 
continued for grades 9, 10, 11, and 
12. The ninth grade should begin 
with a review of the topic outline 
and a variety of paragraphs, chiefly 
expository and descriptive. 

Ninth-grade students should be 
able to write full-length themes of 
250-300 words following concen- 
trated work with the paragraph 
and some introductory two- 
paragraph themes. The two- 
paragraph theme serves as a bridge 
between the paragraph itself and 
the longer paper. The _ two- 
paragraph theme provides an op- 
portunity for the teacher to teach 
about connecting the paragraphs 
with proper transition and _ intro- 
duces the students to the problems 
confronting them when they write 
a longer theme: selecting and limit- 
ing a subject, determining their 
purpose, etc. Throughout the ninth 
grade, students should continue to 
write short five-paragraph themes, 
as many as the teacher can evaluate 
properly. 

Tenth-grade students, after a re- 
view of basic composition units 
through the five-paragraph theme, 
would begin a study of the argu- 
mentive or persuasive paragraph in 
which they would begin a formal 
study of techniques of critical 
thinking and methods of writing 
to present arguments effectively. 
From the paragraph of argument, 
students could be led to a full- 
length theme of argument, prefer- 
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ably one no longer than five para- 
graphs. Also as a part of grade 10, 
students should learn to write 
themes of explanation in which 
they tell how to do or make some- 
thing. 

Having learned to write effective 
paragraphs and to organize ma- 
terial properly in a variety of five- 
paragraph themes, students would 
be ready to concentrate on ways 
to make their writing interesting. 
Of course, teachers will have been 
working indirectly from the begin- 
ning on interest, but as students 
learn to write, they need con- 
sciously to be aware of techniques 
for creating interest. 

The tenth grade will provide 
more practice in report writing, 
both on reference reading and on 
literature, and more practice writ- 
ing essay examinations. Reports on 
reference reading at this level 
probably should become the formal 
paraphrase. Paraphrase writing is 
excellent preparation for the writ- 
ing of the précis, a type of writ- 
ing particularly appropriate for 
grade 11. 


ELEVENTH GRADE 


In grade 11, following the usual 


review, there should be much 
précis writing early in the year. 
The précis is a valuable composi- 
tion for juniors, both as a help in 
study and as an exercise in con- 
densation. 

Although there are differences of 
opinion about the value of a refer- 
ence paper in high school, prepar- 
ing and writing such a paper has 
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much value, especially if its length 

is confined to 1,000-2,000 words. 
Students need to face the problem 
of organizing a greater amount of 
information than they deal with 
in their regular themes. Learning 
to use some of the more obvious 
references in the library will also 
be helpful. 

Throughout the junior year, stu- 
dents should continue to have 
much practice in writing on books 
and in taking essay examinations. 
They should also be expected to 
do some personal writing that en- 
ables them to reflect on their per- 


sonal experiences and_ reveal 


growth in their observation of sur- 
roundings and experiences. 

In grade 12, the theme of ex- 
planation can serve as a good in- 


troduction to new techniques of 
composition. The kind that demon- 
strates the relationship of cause 
and effect is a good place to begin. 
For seniors, the explanatory theme 
developed by analogy is also good 
practice. 

From the explanatory theme stu- 
dents can go to the essay of opin- 
ion, which relates well to the 
analysis of editorials in newspapers 
and magazines. Such writing also 
provides opportunity for concen- 
trated study of various aspects of 
clear thinking and semantics. 

If a reference paper was re- 
quired in the junior year, placed 
there to teach students the tech- 
niques required, another probably 
should be required in the senior 
year, where emphasis should be 
placed on the composition itself, 
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on the adept synthesizing of in- 
formation, and on the creative anal- 
ysis of information. 

Despite emphasis on longer and 
more involved types of composition 
during the senior year, students 
should continue to write short 
themes and single paragraphs, par- 
ticularly paragraphs in essay exam- 
inations. 

No course of study in composi- 
tion will be worth very much unless 
the students are willing to work 
hard to improve. Too many equate 
composition with difficulty and 
dullness. They will continue to do 
so unless teachers plan writing as- 
signments with their students in 
mind and according to psychologi- 
cal principles of sound motivation. 

The way teachers evaluate writ- 
ing assignments largely determines 
whether students will want to learn 
to write. To be interested in im- 
proving his ability, a student must 
feel that his teacher has respect for 
his efforts. The way a paper is 

marked will convey this impression 
if the teacher shows concern for 
the writer's ideas, even though 
they are fallacious, if the teacher 
shows his appreciation for a well- 
turned phrase, and if the teacher 
offers suggestions for improvement 
reasonably, not dogmatically. 

Most students really want to 
improve their ability to write. As 
their teachers, we must have a 
sound sequential writing program. 
By the way we evaluate student 
writing we must show students our 
respect for them and our interest 
in their writing efforts. ° 





When Do Transcription Difficulties Arise? 


Word Frequency Applied to Stenography 


Lars G. CRANDALL 


In Journal of Business Education 


i * a recent study of the vo- 
cabulary of business communica- 
tion, it was found that the one 
hundred words which business 
communicators used most fre- 
quently comprised 52 percent of 
their communication. Relating this 
to shorthand, it is found that when 
writing these 100 most frequently 
used words in Gregg shorthand, 
the symbol of “U” as heard in “too” 
occurs more frequently than any 
other symbol. 

A research contribution by Ed- 
win H. Silverthorn is the basis for 
this information. Silverthorn ana- 
lyzed 2,039 pieces of business com- 
munication, containing 300,000 
words written by 1,012 different 
writers. A total of 11,564 different 
words was found. 

Of the 300,000-word total, two 
words, “the” (ocurring 16,234 
times) and “of” (ocurring 10,213 
times), were the most frequently 
used, comprising about 9 percent 
of the communication. Ten words 
comprised about 25 percent and 
only 100 words comprised over 52 


percent of the communication. The 
words listed as brief forms in 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified com- 
prised approximately 50 percent of 
the 300,000 words studied by 
Silverthorn; but 35 of the 100 
most-frequently used words found 
by Silverthorn are not included in 
the Gregg brief form list. 

Considering that over half of 
the 300,000 words consisted of 
only 100 different words, the im- 
portance of developing an auto- 
matic response in writing these 
words becomes apparent. Also, it 
seems that the actual frequency of 
words as found by Silverthorn 
would serve as the basis for a good 
index of relative difficulty of words 
in shorthand dictation and tran- 
scription. Since the 100 most 
frequent words accounted for only 
a hundredth part of the total dif- 
ferent words, it follows that the in- 
frequent words should be difficult 
to write in shorthand since they 
are seldom repeated in reading and 
writing. 

Pursuing the idea that infre- 
quently occurring words would 
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probably cause most spelling and 
transcription difficulties, this writ- 
er undertook to determine the av- 
erage frequency of the words used 
in shorthand material as measured 
by the Silverthorn high frequency 
word count. 

For this project, six tests used 
in a study in 1946 at De Paul Uni- 
versity by Sister Mary Elfrida 
Elsen, were selected. The six tests 
were of 400 each dictated at 80 
w.p.m. to 100 students. 

After detailed tabulation proced- 
ures were completed, this writer is 
satisfied that transcription errors 
are related to the half of business 


communication which is made up 
of the infrequently occurring 
words. These words comprise 99 
percent of the business vocabulary. 
If this is true, then doesn’t it sug- 
gest that the ability to construct 
outlines for infrequent words is of 
major importance in the learning 
of shorthand? 

Surely we have need to - be 
grateful to Edwin A. Silverthorn 
for his research pertaining to fre- 
quency of words used in business 
communication. His findings pre- 
sent new opportunities and chal- 
lenges to relate the business vocab- 
ulary to the study of shorthand. ® 


The Stenographic World 
@ “In teaching shorthand and typewriting we make a 
great point of accuracy,” boasted the head of the busi- 


ness school. 

“And how about speed?” asked the prospective stu- 
dent. 

The college head thought a minute. “Well, out of last 
year’s class, 16 married their boss within three months.” 
—From Florida School Bulletin. 

@ “When I applied for a job,” the stenographer said, “the 
manager had the nerve to ask if my punctuation was 
good. And you know what I told him? I said I'd never 
been late for work in my life."—From The Balance Sheet. 
@ Asked how she liked her boss, a: young secretary re- 
plied, “Oh, he isn’t so bad, only he’s kind of bigoted. He 
thinks words can only be spelled one way.”—From Scholas- 
tic Teacher. 

¢ “I'd like to compliment you on your work,” said the 
boss to his new secretary. “When are you going to give 
me the chance.”—From The Physical Educator. 

@ And have you heard about the stenographer who left 
her coat at the office and took her boss to the cleaners?— 
From Omaha World-Herald Magazine. 

@ A career girl is one who is more interested in plots and 
plans than in pots and pans.—From Cracklings. 





Not Remembering, but Drawing Conclusions 
Decision Making: 
The Heart of Social-Studies Instruction 


SHimmRLEY H. ENGLE 
In Social Education 


alr the purpose of the social 
studies is to be education for citi- 
zenship, if its primary concern is 
to be the quality of the beliefs and 
convictions which students come to 
hold on public questions, and if we 
are to be concerned with the de- 
velopment of skill at decision mak- 
ing, then we must abandon our 
use of what I shall call the ground- 
covering technique. And with it, 
we must abandon the wholly mis- 
taken notion that to commit infor- 


mation to memory is the same as 
to gain knowledge. 

By ground covering, I mean the 
technique of learning and holding 
in memory, enforced by drill, large 


amounts of isolated descriptive 
material without pausing to specu- 
late as to the meaning or signifi- 
cance of the material, or to consider 
its relevance and applicability to 
any idea, problem, or issue past or 
present. 

For example, simply reading and 
remembering the stories about Indi- 
ans in our history, no matter how 
many times repeated, has never 
insured the development of accur- 
ate concepts about Indians. No 
correct generalizations can be 
drawn about the relationships be- 
tween people of divergent cultures 
and histories. Or, if we refuse to 
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deal contemplatively and critically 
with the material we are covering, 
the student may generalize hap- 
hazardly and may, without our 
help, make erroneous conclusions. 

M. I. Finley, a noted British 
historian, speaks about ground cov- 
ering: “A mere telling of individual 
events in sequence, no matter how 
accurately done, is just that and 
nothing else. Such knowledge is 
meaningless, its mere accumulation 
a waste of time. Instead, knowl- 
edge must lead to understanding. 
In the field of history, this means 
trying to grasp general ideas about 
human events. The problem is to 
move from particular events to the 
universal; from the concrete events 
to the underlying patterns and gen- 
eralities.” 

Equally fallacious is the back- 
ground theory of learning, or the 
notion that we must hold the facts 
in memory before we are ready to 
draw conclusions or to think about 
their meaning. This theory is at 
variance with recognized scientific 
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method and the ways in which 
careful thinkers approach an intel- 
lectual problem. The thinker or 
scientist frequently engages in 
speculation or theorizing about pos- 
sible relationships, from which he 
deduces tests or possible facts 
which, if observable, verify his 
theory. To say that a thinker must 
know all that he needs to know, let 
alone hold all this in memory, be- 
fore engaging in thought is to com- 
pletely hog-tie his intellectual de- 
velopment. There is no valid reason 
in this respect for differentiating 
between a student trying to under- 
stand Indians and an Einstein spec- 
ulating about the meaning of space. 

When a sstrict adherence to 
ground covering is practiced in the 
classroom, the number of facts 
committed to memory is reduced 
to a relatively small number. These 
are the so-called basic facts which 
we learn, and just as promptly 
forget, over and over again. Thus, 
ground covering actually works to 
reduce and restrict the quantity of 
factual information treated in our 
classes. 

What is needed is a vast multi- 
plication of the quantity of factual 
material with which students are 
asked to deal in the context of 
reaching a reasoned conclusion 
about some intellectual problem. 
Such an enrichment will come 
about when we turn from our pre- 
occupation with remembering to 
a more fruitful concern for draw- 
ing conclusions from facts or for 
testing our speculations and ideas 
about human events with all of 
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the relevant data we are able to 
collect. 

My thesis is simply this: Decision 
making should afford the structure 
around which social-studies instruc- 
tion should be organized. The point 
is that students are not likely to 
learn to reach better decisions, that 
is, grounded and reasoned deci- 
sions, except as they receive guided 
and critically oriented exercise in 
the decision-making process. 

Decision-making opportunities in 
the social-studies classroom may 
range from simple situations posing 
questions for class consideration to 
very complex social problems in- 
volving questions of public policy 
or. individual behavior. 

Some decisions involve essential- 
ly matters of fact; others, perhaps 
most, involve values as well as 
facts. In any instance, if decision 
making is to be the focus of social- 
studies instruction, we will need 
to introduce vastly larger quantities 
of factual information into our 
classrooms. Drill to the point of 
memory of a few basic facts will 
never suffice. Superficial coverage 
of one textbook will never be 
enough. The very moment that a 
conclusion is reached tentatively, 
the natural demand is for more 
facts with which to test the con- 
clusion. 

Testing conclusions means the 
introduction of large quantities of 
supplementary materials, with far 
too much content to be committed 
to memory. It means a reversal in 
the usual attitude on reading habits. 
Students will be expected to read 
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more material, to read it more 
rapidly, and to read for purposes 
of getting general ideas or of lo- 
cating relevant information rather 
than to laboriously read small 
amounts for purposes of commit- 
ting to memory. It may mean even- 
tual abandonment of textbooks and 
the substitution of numerous, more 
substantive, more informative, and 
more exciting books and materials. 

If the quality of decision making 
is to be the primary concern of 
social-studies instruction, we must 
take steps to up-grade the quality 
of intellectual activity in the social- 
studies classroom. Research is dem- 
onstrating what is generously 
labeled “shoddy” thinking proce- 
dures in the social-studies class- 
room. Among the common errors 


in logic easily observed in social- 
studies instruction are: acceptance 
of an assertion as if it were a fact; 
confusing fact with opinion; and 
failure to agree on the meaning 
of key words before engaging in 
argument in which the meaning of 


the word is essential. Persistent 
practice in errors in logic of this 
kind can only lead to intellectual 
confusion and _ irresponsibility. If 
we are concerned with effective 
citizenship, we must not only pro- 
vide the opportunity for decision 
making but we must ensure that 
decisions are made in keeping with 
well known rules of science and 
logic and that students get practice 
in making such decisions. 

Finally, if responsible decision 
making is the end of social-studies 
instruction, we must recognize 


values formation as a central con- 
cern of that instruction. Real life 
decisions are ultimately value deci- 
sions. To leave a student unaware 
of the value assumptions in his 
decision, or to leave him untrained 
in dealing with value questions, is 
literally to lead an innocent lamb 
to the slaughter. Such a student 
could, and frequently does, return 
to our fold and say, “But you didn’t 
tell me it was this way.” Or he 
may sink into cynicism or misbelief. 
The question of what values he 
should hold probably cannot be 
settled in the classroom, but values 
can be dealt with intelligently in 
the classroom. The nature of the 
values which people hold can be 
made explicit, the issues over values 
can be clarified, and the ends to 
which holding to a particular value 
will lead can be established factual- 
ly to some extent. 

To duck the question of values is 
to cut the heart out of decision 
making. The basic social problem 
of America today is a problem of 
value. Simply stated, it is whether 
we value more the survival of a 
free America, which will require 
sacrifice for education, for mater- 
ials of defense, etc., or whether we 
value more our right as individuals 
to spend our resources on extra 
fins for our cars and for all the 
other gadgets of conspicuous con- 
sumption. It is not impossible to 
predict the outcome of hewing to 
either choice. It is not at all cer- 
tain that our students are being 
prepared to make the right decision 
and to make it in time. e 
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What Guides Can Be Used? 


Guidance Institutes —N.D.E. A. 


KATHERINE FOSSETT 
In The Personnel and Guidance Journal 


abuice the adoption of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 
1958, guidance institutes have 
sprung up all over the country: 
institutes to better prepare coun- 
selors to assist in carrying out the 
purpose of American education. 
Many of these institutes will be of 
lasting value to the participants, 
but others will be remembered as 
expressions of an American custom 
to “climb on the band wagon,” a 
band wagon which, unless carefully 
constructed, will be short-lived. 

It is wise for an institution to 
engage in careful deliberation be- 
fore launching an educational craft 
that could sink before the first tidal 
wave of enthusiasm subsides. What 
follows is a description of certain 
basic characteristics of several suc- 
cessful, long-established counselor- 
preparatory programs. This may 
serve as a guide for preliminary 
consideration before a college ac- 
cepts the challenge of preparing 
personnel to serve effectively in 
the guidance programs of the 
schools. 

1. The college must be of a 
high caliber. The instructional staff 
must be composed of highly 
qualified personnel with broad pro- 
fessional and experiential back- 
grounds. They must be well versed 
in their areas of specialization and 
must be able to see their subjects, 
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not as entities, but as part of the 
educational mosaic. The very na- 
ture of school counseling demands 
proficiency based on an interdisci- 
plinary foundation composed not 
only of guidance and counseling 
techniques, but also of psychology, 
philosophy, instructional methods, 
administration, and school finance. 

Meeting this requirement is no 
simple task. While delving deeply 
into an area of specialization, one 
sometimes loses sight of related 
disciplines. If the institute exper- 
ience is to be of lasting value to 
the participant, those who teach 
must see themselves in proper p2r- 
spective as members of the instruc- 
tional team. 

2. Instructional resources are im- 
perative. The library must be ade- 
quately equipped with traditional 
and current publications so as to 
offer factual data on every aspect 
of guidance. With constant tech- 
nological and sociological advance, 
theory and technique soon become 
obsolete. It is imperative that cur- 
rent publications revealing new 
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approaches based on scientific in- 
vestigations be available. 

Provisions must also be made to 
test newly acquired techniques 
and skills. Many leading programs 
provide opportunity for the “intern” 
to receive actual counseling ex- 
perience under the direction and 
supervision of professional person- 
nel. 

The institution should also con- 
sider the provision of consultative 
service by those informed about 
noncollegiate advancements. Ex- 
perts in occupational fields, re- 
search consultants, employment 
service representatives, and other 
agents should be available to en- 
rich the program. Counselors in 
public schools will be working with 
a cross-section of the population 


and the institute experiences should 
be commensurate with the task at 
hand. 


3. The learning experiences in- 
corporated in the scope of the in- 
stitute must give the counselor 
more than a “speaking acquaint- 
ance” with the situations encoun- 
tered on the job. Presently, there 
is no adequate description of the 
role of the counselor. As long as 
this nebulous, unending sphere of 
operation exists, the counselor must 
have a working knowledge of many 
subjects beyond that required of 
classroom teachers. Provision for 
learning experience in techniques 
of test selection, administration 
and_ interpretation, educational 
planning emphasizing both termin- 
al and continuing programs, use 
of occupational information, indi- 


vidual counseling, utilization of 
community resources, and research 
and evaluation are imperative. 
Each plays an integral part in the 
counselor’s daily work and cannot 
be excluded from preparatory ex- 
perience. 

With the existing pupil-counselor 
ratio, it is virtually impossible to 
maintain an individual relationship. 
The counselor, therefore, must be 
proficient in methods of group 
guidance. The content of the insti- 
tute must be so diverse as to be 
directly proportional to the stu- 
dent population which guidance 
serves. 

4. The sponsoring college or uni- 
versity must examine its own phil- 
osophy in light of the extent to 
which it can individualize learning 
experience. The entire guidance 
program is based on the recogni- 
tion and belief in the individual; 
instruction methods and _ course 
content must exemplify the same 
philosophy. 

The principles which guide 
learning experiences of the child 
must also apply to the graduate 
student. The counselor trainee 
brings to the classroom all his 
hopes and aspirations, his abilities 
and limitations, and the many 
personal and professional mores 
which exert pressures on him from 
all directions. He brings with him 
the results of the forces operating 
within the area where he works 
whether it be the overcrowded 
metropolitan city or the rural com- 
munity. 

The institution must accept these 
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differences and provide learning 
experiences which begin where the 
trainee is and direct him forward. 
Content must be of sufficient depth, 
breadth, and scope to provide ac- 
tivities which have meaning for 
each participant and his unique 
situation. 


CAREFUL SCREENING 


5. Careful screening of partici- 
pants is essential. The National De- 
fense Education Act states that 
counselors and teachers preparing 
to be counselors are eligible for 
admission to the program. Not all 
persons, however, will have the 
necessary qualifications and abili- 
ties essential for proficiency in the 
guidance field. To protect itself 
and the countless number of school 
systems which it serves, the col- 
lege must formulate essential quali- 
fications and adequate screening 
devices so that only promising pro- 
fessional personnel are admitted to 
the program. 

In screening candidates, it is 
important that all sources of infor- 
mation be tapped. Candidates’ let- 
ters of application can be valuable. 
The usual personal data form with 
a page for a brief biographical 
sketch will be of aid. 

It is essential that the candidate 
present letters from his principal, 
supervisor, and other professional 
persons who are familiar with his 
teaching and counseling work. If 
possible, the candidate should be 
interviewed by a member of the 
institute staff. Personal appearance, 
ability to verbalize, confidence, and 
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poise are a few characteristics that 
cannot be communicated in writ- 
ing. 

6. Both during and after the in- 
stitute experience, the college must 
take time to evaluate the activity 
in light of its objectives. The fol- 
lowing are some essential questions 
that need to be included in the 
evaluation: 

What is the primary purpose of 
the institute? What do the public 
schools need? What do the coun- 
selors need? Is the content planned 
to meet the needs of the partici- 
pants? Beyond the core of common 
learnings essential for all counse- 
lors, is the program flexible enough 
to include all areas of interest and 
ability? How do the participants 
view the experience? Can they see 
the continuity between the learn- 
ing experience and the on-the-job 
situation? How can the program be 
improved? 

This evaluation may not be a 
pleasant experience for it may re- 
veal that the content is not meet- 
ing the needs or that needless 
duplication of learning experience 
persists. This, however, can be re- 
warding if the evaluation takes 
place while there is time to adjust 
the program. 

The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act has provided a most bene- 
ficial stimulus to further the entire 
guidance movement, a movement 
to assist in the stabilization of 
American education in an era of 
uncertainty. The eye of the public 
is on us—if we fail, we have only 
ourselves to blame. ® 





=x With Education in Washington *== 


THE EpucaTIon DicEest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


The New Broom.—The new year 
did not start with a bang, thanks 
largely to the structure of a gov- 
ernment which installs a new Con- 
gress on January 3, asks for a bud- 
get proposal from the old President 
a week later, and only settles down 
to a possible new approach after 
the January 20 inauguration of a 
new President. 

John F. Kennedy, elected but 
not yet sworn in, was careful not 
to encroach on the prerogatives of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. He sifted 
names and made appointments. He 
had appointed informal committees 
and he received informal reports. 
But only after January 20 came the 
shape of the legislative program 
which, until then, was not made 
public in detail. 

Congress started out with a de- 
bate on its own rules of procedure. 
This debate had to come first; it 
affects all future progress and its 
outcome is bound to affect prog- 
ress of legislation in controversial 
areas, including education. Where 
educators had been waiting for 
quick introduction of major bills 
with strong backing or the blessing 
of the new Administration, there 
was instead a notable gap. 

There were the usual bills, intro- 
duced to keep alive some old ideas, 
or to produce publicity for their 
sponsors, or to show good intent. 
But there was no quick move to 
indicate a coordinated program to 
deal with education. 


Two Michigan Democrats, Pat 
McNamara and Philip Hart, intro- 
duced S8 in the Senate. They man- 
aged to get the same number for 
the same bill which had met with 
Senate approval last February, and 
they provided a rallying point for 
federal support for school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries. They 
made no claim that this was “the 
Administration Bill.” 

Sen. McNamara, having led the 
fight last year, was about to switch 
from the Education subcommittee 
to the chairmanship of the Senate 
subcommittee on Labor, while Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) sought to 
take over the key spot on education. 


Task Force Report.—A special 
task force on education meanwhile 
had been meeting here in great 
secrecy to produce a special report 
for the new President. Under the 
chairmanship of Frederick Hovde, 
president of Purdue University, the 
six-man committee went far be- 
yond earlier efforts produced by 
the White House Conference on 
Education in 1955, the Rockefeller 
Report of 1958, or the National 
Goals document of late 1960. It 
ranged from things the new Presi- 
dent could do with a stroke of the 
executive pen to legislative changes 
running into billions of dollars. 
Some of its recommendations were 
not particularly surprising, while 
others were sufficiently different to 
look like trial balloons: 
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1. For every child in average 
daily attendance in the public 
schools, Congress should appropri- 
ate $30 to go to the states and then 
to local school boards for school 
construction, teachers’ salaries, or 
“other purposes related to the im- 
provement of instruction.” Esti- 
mated annual cost is $1.2 billion. 

Unlike other recent school bills, 
the task force based its request on 
average daily attendance, not on 
school-age children. It also differed 
in mentioning “other purposes” be- 
sides construction and _ salaries. 

2. Instead of the equalization 
feature contained in last year’s S8 
as passed by the Senate, the task 
force asked for an additional $20 
per child “for states with personal 
income per student . . . below 70 
percent of the national average.” 

“It is estimated that roughly one 
quarter of the states might benefit 
from this legislation (mostly in the 
South), that approximately 7 mil- 
lion children would be helped to- 
ward full educational opportunity, 
and that the annual cost would be 
$140 million.” 

3. For big cities with a popula- 
tion of more than 300,000, the task 
force asked for an additional $20 
per child in average daily attend- 
ance. This would benefit about 6 
million children and would cost 
about $120 million annually. 

4. For higher education, the re- 
port asked for at least half a bil- 
lion dollars for the first year for 
academic facilities. Of this, $350 
million would be matching grants, 
$150 million in loans. 
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The existing program for college 
dormitories, administered by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy, the report termed “outstand- 
ingly successful.” It asked for an 
increase in the loan authorization 
of $1.4 billion over the next four 
years. 

5. The six-man committee sug- 
gested changes in the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. It 
saw no need for the student dis- 
claimer affidavit. It recommended 
that all teachers become eligible 
for the forgiveness feature now 
available only for loans to those 
who become public-school teach- 
ers. It also wants more money to 
be made available for such loans. 
Similarly, there are to be more 
fellowships, especially for teachers 
on the job who want to upgrade 
themselves. 

6. The committee would like to 
see the appointment of a Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, as well as effective follow- 
up for the recommendations al- 
ready made by the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee to 
strengthen science and technology. 

For universities, there should be 
more generous treatment by the 
Bureau of the Budget in figuring 
administrative costs of government- 
sponsored research on campus. Ad- 
ministrators in higher education 
long have complained that the re- 
search was fine but that they were 
losing money on administrative 
and overhead costs; in effect, the 
colleges and universities are sub- 
sidizing government research when 
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the government should instead be 
helping them to meet their mount- 
ing expenses. 

Finally, the Internal Revenue 
Service was asked to change a re- 
cent ruling which gave somewhat 
less favorable tax treatment to gifts 
to higher education. 

Adoption of the entire report 
seemed unlikely even though it re- 
states known needs in the field of 
education. Mr. Kennedy said that 
“there is no more important domes- 
tic responsibility than education,” 
but then added: “I don’t know 


whether we have the resources im- 
mediately to take on the whole 
program, but we'll have to decide 
the degree of need and set up a list 
of priorities.” 


Pitfalls of Statistics—Before the 
American College Public Relations 
Association last year, Elmer West 
unburdened himself. He recalled 
the tendency to gather statistics 
with a hay rake and then to meas- 
ure them with a micrometer. 

Dr. West is director of the Office 
of Statistical Information and Re- 
search of the American Council on 
Education. He noted with pleasure 
that more data about education are 
now available and that there is 
genuine concern with the improve- 
ment of the collection of the data. 
He also saw much room for im- 
provement. 

By way of example he referred 
to a compilation of “Federal Funds 
for Higher Education,” released in 
March 1959. “One diagram,” said 
Dr. West, “showed funds ranging 


from $800 million to $3% billion 
per year, and another showed a 
range of $400 to $500 million per 
year for the same span of years 

. . There were reasons for the 
differences, of course. The signifi- 
cant fact, however, was that the 
reports were prepared by different 
branches of the Office of Educa- 
tion, and neither report gave ade- 
quate attention to the other re- 
port.” 

There were other examples, 
based on different sources, to 
round out Dr. West’s thesis that it 
is difficult enough to define “fact” 
but “higher education,” if not be- 
yond description, appears to be 
beyond definition. 

Dr. West explained that he 
keeps close to his desk a sobering 
thought attributed to Sir Josiah 
Stamp: 

“The Government are very keen 
on amassing statistics.‘They collect 
them, add them, raise them to the 
nth power, take the cube root and 
prepare wonderful diagrams. But 
you must never forget that every 
one of these figures came in the 
first instance from the village 
watchman, who just puts down 
what he damn pleases.” 

Concluded Dr. West: “We may 
have to establish a new program 
for the proper education of village 
watchmen.” 


Team Teaching.—A surprising 
number of communities have taken 
steps in recent months to launch 
new team-teaching programs, re- 
ports Robert H. Anderson in a spe- 
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cial study for the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. 

Dr. Anderson, associate profes- 
sor in the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, offered this defini- 
tion: 

“Team teaching is an emerging 
pattern of personnel utilization in 
the schools. Several teachers are 
organized into a ‘team’ with the 
joint responsibility for the plan- 
ning, execution, and evaluation of 
an education program for a large 
group of children (usually, the 
number of teachers multiplied by 
25-30). The team pattern allows 
for greater flexibility in the assign- 
ment of teachers to tasks and in 
groupings of pupils for instruction- 
al purposes .. .” 

Clerical aides usually are includ- 
ed in the team and there is a great- 
er tendency to use electronic, 
mechanical, and technical aids to 
instruction. 

Team teaching is quite new. The 
term is being used quite loosely, 
“to such an extent that there is very 
great danger of widespread mis- 
understanding, improper or invalid 
illustrations, and eventual disre- 
pute of the idea. It therefore be- 
hooves all educators to examine 
the literature and to acquire suf- 
ficient background so that they 
may recognize examples of gen- 
uine team teaching. Other proced- 
ures may more accurately be called 
shared teaching or modifications of 
departmental organization.” 


Obscure Gains.—Among the ac- 
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complishments out of Washington 
during the past year are these: 

/Education of war orphans has 
been broadened by Congress under 
Public Law 86-785. It now in- 
cludes the children of deceased 
veterans of peacetime service. The 
wartime veteran, under the new 
law, must have died while in actual 
service, or as the result of a service- 
connected condition. The peace- 
time veteran, however, must have 
died during the actual performance 
of military duties or as a result of 
extrahazardous service. 

V/A ruling by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service will be of help to 
teachers who live on a _ school’s 
premises. For years, IRS held that 
these teachers owe no tax on their 
lodgings or meals furnished them 
for the convenience of the em- 
ployer. In 1959, IRS switched its 
signals and said that these services 
furnished to the family of a teach- 
er became taxable compensation. 
Without explanation, in late 1960, 
IRS switched again and restored 
the status quo. 

VA Supreme Court ruling, 5-4, 
held that the Arkansas legislature 
was wrong in requiring all of its 
public-school teachers to list their 
organizational affiliations. Original 
purpose of the Arkansas law had 
been to force members of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People to identify 
themselves as members. The 
Court’s majority opinion held that 
the statute was too broad in asking 
all teachers to list all of their af- 
filiations. * 





Educational News 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

College of Education at Cortland, 
N. Y.: Donovan C. Moffett, acting 
president since April 1959, has been 
appointed president. He succeeds 
Donnal V. Smith, resigned. 

University of Chicago, Ill.: George 
Wells Beadle, acting dean of the fac- 
ulty, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has been named chancellor, to 
succeed Lawrence A. Kimpton, re- 
signed. 

Hollins College, Va. John A. 
Logan, Jr., formerly assistant profes- 
sor at Yale University, is the new 
president. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
Rutgers State University, New 
Brunswick, N. J.: William Jansen, re- 
tired superintendent of schools, New 
York City, has been appointed visit- 
ing professor of education in the 
graduate school of education. 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich.: Carleton W. Wash- 
burne, formerly chairman of the de- 
partment of i: Sse wany Brooklyn Col- 
lege, N. Y., has been appointed Dis- 
tinguished Professor of Education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Ray Bryan, head of the depart- 
ment of vocational education, Iowa 
State University, Ames, will succeed 
Charles F. Martin as executive secre- 
tary of the Iowa State Education As- 
sociation on his retirement in July. 

Harold V. Webb has been ap- 
pointed acting executive director of 
the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation, succeeding W. A. Shannon, 
resigned. 

Robert D. Anderson, director of the 
Southern Regional Educational Board, 
has announced his resignation to be- 
come executive vice-president of Au- 
burn University. 

Shannon McCune, provost of the 


University of Massachusetts and a 
member of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for Unesco, has been named 
director of Unesco’s department of 
education, with headquarters in 
Paris. 

Emlyn Jones, professor of history 
and education, University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been elected president of the 
National Council for Social Studies. 

The Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, 
president of Fordham University, has 
succeeded Jay F. W. Pearson, presi- 
dent of the University of Miami, as 
president of the Association of Urban 
Universities. 

William A. Jenkins, professor of 
elementary education, University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, has been 
named editor of Elementary Eng- 
lish, succeeding John J. DeBoer, pro- 
fessor of education, University of II- 
linois, who is retiring after 18 years’ 
service. 


RECENT DEATHs: 

Strang Lawson, professor of Eng- 
lish, Colgate University, for 29 years, 
and editor of The English Record, 
at the age of 61. 


AASA Elects, Meets 

Inspy B. CARRUTH, superintendent 
at Austin, Tex., is the new 
president-elect of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 
Dr. Carruth, who is now vice- 
president of the AASA, will be- 
come president -in March 1962. He 
was chosen in a December mail 
ballot. 

Named vice-president in the bal- 
loting was Natt B. Burbank, super- 
intendent at Boulder, Colo. 

The AASA will hold the first of 
its three 1961 regional conventions 
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this month in San Francisco, Feb. 
25-28. The other two conventions 
will be held in St. Louis, Mar. 11- 
14, and Philadelphia, Mar. 25-29. 
Theme of all three conventions will 
be: “Education for the Challenges 
of Tomorrow.” 

During the St. Louis convention, 
Dr. William C. Menninger, presi- 
dent of The Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kan., will be given 
the 1961 American Education 
Award for his outstanding contri- 
bution in the broad field of educa- 
tion. 

Forrest E. Conner, superinten- 
dent at St. Paul, Minn., retiring 
president, will preside at the three 
conventions. Benjamin J. Willis, 
general superintendent at Chicago, 
Il]., and currently president-elect, 
will assume the presidency of the 
Association in March. 


New Media Council 
THIRTEEN national organizations re- 
cently joined forces to form the 
Educational Media Council, de- 
signed to coordinate the efforts of 
professional and trade associations 
in the media fields—films, televis- 
ion, books—in the interests of bet- 
ter service to American education. 

As its first major undertaking, 
the Council has requested a grant 
from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion for the preparation of a na- 
tional directory of the newer edu- 
cational media—the films, video- 
tapes, filmstrips, slide sets, tapes, 
and recordings which are valuable 
for educational use. 

Charles F. Schuller, Michigan 
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State University, has been named 
chairman of the Council. The or- 
ganizations making up the mem- 
bership in the group include: 
American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil, American Library Association, 
American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute, NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Educational 
Film Library Association, Electron- 
ics Industries Association, Joint 
Council on Educational Television, 
Learning Resources Institute, Na- 
tional Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, National Education- 
al Television and Radio Center, 
National Audio-Visual Association, 
National University Extension As- 
sociation, and University Film Pro- 
ducers Association. 


10 Years of Ford Grants 

Tue Ford Foundation has made 
grants totaling more than $1.3 bil- 
lion during its first 10 years as a 
national philanthropy, according 
to a review of its activities recently 
published as part of its 1960 An- 
nual Report. 

The review revealed the follow- 
ing pattern in the Foundation’s 
grant-making from 1951, when it 
changed from primarily a_ local 
philanthropy in Detroit to a na- 
tional institution, through 1960: 

Of the $1,339,700,000 in grants 
and Foundation-administered proj- 
ects, the largest share, $533.7 mil- 
lion, went for formal educational 
programs. Other major categories 
included: hospitals and medical 
schools, $295.7 million; interna- 
tional activities, $258.9 million; 
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arts and science, $97.9 million; 


and public affairs, $68 million. 


Safety Study 
A Two-year pilot study of school- 
age accidents and their relation to 
safety education, has been an- 
nounced by the NEA’s National 
Commission on Safety Education. 
fhe study, which has received 
a grant of $65,678 from the Na- 
tional Institute of Health, will at- 
tempt to provide insight for in- 
creasing the safety of school chil- 
dren through more effective ad- 
ministration and protective meas- 
ures as well as through better safe- 
ty instruction. 

Stanley Abercrombie, assistant 
secretary of the Commission, and 
Norman Key, Commission execu- 
tive secretary, will be principal in- 
vestigators for the study. 


Unesco Delinquency Study 

A Srupy by Unesco of the causes 
of juvenile delinquency and the 
remedies best suited to this and 
other aspects of social maladjust- 
ment of youth has been approved 
by the Program Commission of 
Unesco in Paris. 

The resolution proposing the 
study was made by New Zealand’s 
representative, C. E. Beeby, who 
stated that although juvenile de- 
linquency was not a new thing in 
the world, there has been a no- 
ticeable increase in the past 10 
years. 

The Unesco study will attempt 
to find out why juvenile delinquen- 
cy occurs in different countries, 


what they are doing about it, and 
with what success. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


Feb. 11-15, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Feb. 22-25, American Educational 
Research Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 25-28, American Association 
of School Administrators, regional con- 
ference, San Francisco, Calif. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


Mar. 5-8, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, Il. 

Mar. 11-14, American Association 
of School Administrators, regional 
conference, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 12-16, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 18-22, Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

Mar. 25-28, American Association 
of School Administrators, regional 
conference, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mar. 25-29, National Science Teach- 
ers Association, Chicago, Ill. 

April 2-7, Association for Child- 
hood Education International, Omaha, 
Neb. 

April 4-7, National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

April 5-8, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Chicago, 
Ill. 

April 10-25, National Art Educa- 
tion Association, Miami Beach, Fla. 

April 16-22, National Library 
Week. 

April 24-28, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

April 26-29, National Association 
for Gifted Children, New York City. 

June 25-30, National Education As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. @ 
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== New Educational Materials = 


Diary of a Russian School- 
teacher. F. Vigdora. New 
York: Grove Press Inc., 1960. 
Pp. 256. $5.00. 

Robert M. Hutchins writes in the 
introduction to this book: “The sta- 
tistical approach to Russian educa- 
tion, which is about all we get in 
this country, has its weaknesses. . 
the effect of the statistical method 
is to give us the impression that 
Russian children—and teachers too— 
are simply numbers. . . 

“The importance of this book lies 
in the fact that it helps us to under- 
stand Russian education and the Rus- 
sian people in a way that the figures 
can never do. It is an account of 
what goes on when a dedicated teach- 
er and 40 twelve-year-old boys try 
to learn together what the community 
has decided they ought to know.” 

This is a story of the triumphs and 
defeats, the daily struggles and crises 
of a teacher grappling for the minds 
and hearts of her students. Although 
the story is fictional, the book actually 
grew out of a dairy kept by the 
author when she first started teaching 
in a school in Magnitorgorsk. 


English in the Secondary 
School. Edwin H. Sauer. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1960. Pp. ix + 
245. $3.75. 

Dr. Sauer, a former secondary- 
school teacher, is now an associate 
professor at the graduate school of 
education, Harvard University. He 
states in the preface that this book 
grew from his experience with teach- 
ing a course in Curriculum and Meth- 
ods in English in Secondary Schools. 

In this book, the author makes an 
effort to present the many activities 
in English as one subject; he demon- 
strates the  interrelatedness of 
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composition, unctuation, spelling, 
grammar, vocabulary, and literature. 
He devotes several chapters to the 
new curriculum; to the literature of 
the “new grammar,” or structural 
linguistics; and a reconsideration of 
literary programs in the high school. 
He gives much attention to the re- 
newed emphasis on composition. 

Among the specific helps for the 
new teacher are: a sequential pro- 
gram in composition for grades 7-12; 
suggestions on new and more chal- 
lenging literary materials for the 
secondary school; and an outline of 
an advanced placement program. 


Summerhill. A. S. Neill. New 
York: Hart Publishing Com- 
pany, 1960. Pp. xxiv + 392. 
$5.75. 

This is the story of Summerhill, a 
school located in England that oper- 
ates in direct violation of many of 
the commonly accepted traditional 
practices associated with educatin 
children. The sub-title of the rem 
is “A Radical Approach to Child 
Rearing.” 

The author is the headmaster of 
Summerhill and he writes from 40 
years of experience with guiding chil- 
dren in an atmosphere of educational 
freedom that is probably unmatched 
anywhere in the world. In telling 
the Summerhill story many of the es- 
tablished approaches to child devel- 
opment are examined and challenged. 
Called “the world’s greatest experi- 
ment in bestowing unstinted love and 
approval on children,” Summerhill is 
an example where the principles of 
freedom and nonrepression are actu- 
ally applied—without reservation. 

The book, in places, may tend to 
be shocking, but A. S. Neill forcefully 
presents his case, showing how his 
philosophy works in bringing up well- 
eres children. Some American 
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educators may find McNeill’s view- 
points too radical, but they are bound 
to find the viewpoints interesting. 


Educational Research for Class- 
room Teachers. John B. 
Barnes. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1960. Pp. xvi + 
229. $4.00. 

This book is designed to aid the 
classroom teacher and the school ad- 
ministrator in developing action re- 
search skills. Research methods are 
described as applied to a student- 
teacher situation with a step-by-step 
presentation of procedure. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first section is devoted to the 
nature of educational research, in- 
cluding a historical treatment. The 
second section is devoted to individ- 
ual case studies. 





Dr. Barnes has had teaching exper- 
ience at the secondary sw 4 junior 
college, and university levels. He is 
presently director of the division of 
educational research and field serv- 
ices, College of Education, Arizona 
State University. 


More Resources for Education. 
Seymour E. Harris. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. 
x + 86. $2.95. 

This is the third John Dewey 
Society Lecture. Professor Harris ar- 
gues that this nation has the resources 
and the means to solve our educa- 
tional problems and poses the ques- 
tion of whether we have the will. 

Professor Harris served for many 
years as chairman of the Department 
of Economics at Harvard and at pres- 
ent is Lucius N. Littauer Professor 
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of Political Economy. In this volume, 
he states that resources ear-marked 
for education in the next 10 years 
must outstrip the rate of our general 
economic growth. He documents the 
need for the federal government to 
assume — responsibility for edu- 
cation, declaring that even with many 
improvements in financing and spend- 
ing, local and state governments can- 
not carry the burden unaided. 


The author is not content to regard 
money as the single key to our edu- 
cational well-being. He challenges 
educators to recognize that new con- 
ditions demand new solutions, that 
time-honored habits that do not 
stand up to critical tests of educa- 
tional effectiveness must be _ relin- 


quished. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 
Stories from Hawaii; Stories from 


Japan; and Stories from Mexico. Ed- 
ward W. and Marguerite P. Dolch. 


Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard Press, 
1960. Pp. viii + 167; viii + 168; and 
viii + 168. $2.75 each. Three Folk- 
lore of the World books designed for 
grade 3 reading level and grades 2-8 


interest level. 


Friction All Around. Tillie S. Pine 
and Joseph Levine. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Whittlesey House Books, 
1960. Pp. 48. $2.50. Discusses the 
principles of friction in examples 
children can understand and includes 
simple, easy-to-perform experiments. 

Myths and Enchantment Tales. 
Adapted by Margaret Evans Price. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 
1960. Pp. 192. $2.95. Myths of 
Greece and Rome in simple language. 
Illustrations by Evenly Urbanowich. 


SECONDARY 
The Vocational Maturity of Ninth 
Grade Boys. Donald E. Super and 
Phoebe L. Overstreet. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1960. Pp. 
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xii + 212. $5.25. A Career Pattern 
Study from Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation. 


Understanding Arithmetic. Mayt- 
scherl W. Reckless. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
x + 372. $3.76. Designed as basic 
arithmetic text for grades 7-9 or as 
a remedial or refresher book for 
grades 7-12. 

Jory and the Buckskin Jumper. 
Priscilla D. Willis. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1960. Pp. 230. $3.50. 
Story of how a 4-H club works. For 
ages 10-14. 


COLLEGE 

Barron’s Guide to the Two-Year 
Colleges. Seymour Eskow. Great 
Neck, N.Y.: Barron’s Educational 
Series, Inc., 1960. Pp. vi + 370. 
$2.98. 

How to Get Into College. (Revised 
Edition.) Frank H. Bowles. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. 
185. $1.15, paperback. 


GUIDANCE 
Careers and Opportunities in Sci- 
ence; A Survey of All Fields. (Revised 
Edition.) Philip Pollack. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1960. Pp. 194. 
$3.95. 


GENERAL 

The Self-Contained Classroom. Ed- 
ited by Edith R. Snyder. Washington, 
D.C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 1960. 
Pp. vii + 88. $1.25. Contains nine 
articles on the subject. 

The Sycamore Warrior: A Mystery 
of Ancient Egypt. John M. Schealer. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1960. Pp. 180. $3.50. 

On Population: Three Essays. 
Thomas Malthus, Julian Huxley and 
Frederick Osborn. New York: New 
American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., 1960. Pp. 144. $.50. A 
Mentor original, paperback. 

A Primer on Communism; 
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Questions and Answers. (Revised Edi- 
tion.) George W. Gronyn. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. 
192. 

Special Education of Physically 
Handicapped Children in Western 
Europe. Wallace W. and Isabelle W. 
Taylor. New York: International So- 
ciety for the Welfare of Cripples, 
1960. Pp. xv + 497. 

A Decade of Court Decisions on 
Teacher Retirement, 1950-59. NEA 
Research Division. Washington, D.C. 
National Education Association, 1960. 
Pp. 50. $.50. 

Progress of Public Education in the 
United States of America, 1959-60. 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin OE- 
10005, 1960. Pp. v + 68. Available 
from U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. $.30. 

Dona Perfecta. Benito Pérez Gla- 
dos. Translated by Harriet de Onis. 
Great Neck, N.Y.: Barron’s Education- 
al Series, Inc., 1960. Pp. 235. $.95. 
One of the Foreign Language Classics 
in Translation series. 

Platero and I. Juan Ramon Jim- 
enez. Translated by William H. and 


Mary M. Roberts. New York: The 
New American Library of World Lit- 
erature, Inc., 1960. Pp. 128. $.50. A 
Signet classic. 

War Commentaries of Caesar. New 
York: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 1960. Pp. 335. 
$.50. A new translation by Rex Warn- 
er. 


AvupI0- VISUALS 


Opportunities for Learning: Guide- 
lines for Television. Edited by Alex- 
ander Frazier and Harold E. Wigren. 
Washington, D.C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, Division of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Service, 1960. Pp. 
79. $1.50. 

Aviso: A Look Back and a Look 
Ahead. Pp. 76. Available from Long 
Island Audio Visual Council, P.O. 
Box 174, Garden City, N.Y. $.75. 

Gateway to French and Gateway 
to Spanish. Each album contains two 
12” LP records, a conversational man- 
ual and an alphabetical phrase index. 
Baltimore, Md.: Ottenheimer Publish- 
ers, Inc., 1960. $7.95 each. 
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READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in ‘‘New Educo- 
tional Materials.” 


C] McKnight & McKnight 
Guidance Catalog 


[] American Educator 
Encyclopedia 


[] Prakken Publications 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 


FEBRUARY 





BOOKS, BOOKLETS, AND CHARTS 
For Your Industrial-Education Department 


: Modern 
School Shop 


Planning 


The only book on the market 
that completely ._ covers the 
planning problems of school 
shops—equipment lists, safety 
factors, principles of purchas- 
ing, standards, suggested shop 
layouts, etc. 


184 Pages $3.85 


Machinists’ Ready Reference 


Compiled by C. Weingartner. Contains 100 of the most used tables and 
charts. Pocket-sized. The handiest, neatest machinists’ handbook yet 
devised. Well indexed. $1.50 


Diamond Dust 
By Tom Diamond. A collection of tongue-in-cheek articles emphasizing 


practical pedagogical points. Light reading-with-a-purpose. 112 pages. 
$2.00 


Campbell’s Drafting Time Savers 


“‘Machine Drafting Data,’’ a four-page quick-reference chart. ‘The Di- 
mensioning of Machine Drawings,” a 20-page booklet giving information 
on rules of dimensioning. 


$1.00 each item for 1-5 copies; $.85 each, 6-10 copies; $.75 each, 11-50 copies; 
$.60 each. 51 or more copies. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


On-approval copies of these publications available to 
administrators and supervisors for 10-day examination. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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...in reference material, too! 


Years ago, when 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
was first published, it was designed to be read and 
used by all ages...to be free of excessive wordage, yet 
comprehensive in coverage...and fairly priced. 


Today, at Tangley Oaks, we uphold these same 
convictions. As proof: THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is still available in 10 volumes. 
Reckoned in terms of today’s dollar value, the 
price has not advanced in almost 30 years. 

Only by a high order of planning, selection and writing 
has this been possible and “encyclopedia obesity” 
been avoided... with no sacrifice in quality, with wide 
coverage in the fewest possible words. Its 10,276 
articles in the 43 fields of human knowledge—with 8,200 
magnificent illustrations and 1,500 cross references— 
enlighten, satisfy and explain the speeded-up demand of 
knowledge in our modern world. 


Publishers of: 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 4 : 2 TANGLEY OAKS 


MY BOOK HOUSE a % 
* SF EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
PICTURESQUE TALE OF PROGRESS Pip A «33 publisher’s house Lake Bluff, Illinois 


BOOK TRAILS a “Dedicated to the Creation of Better Books” 
JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 
WORLD TOPICS YEAR BOOK 














pis an 
eaukenr peo : 


Sera 











